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FOREWORD 



The need for competent admi ni strator?' of vocational education has long 
been recoSnized. The rapid expansion of vocational education programs and 

fre e 'siudent enrollments have resulted in a "eed for increasing m s 
of vocational administrators at both the secondary and postsecondary levels. 
Preservice and inservice administrators need to be well prepared for the com- 
pTefrnd untque sknis required to successfully direct vocational programs. 

The effective training of local administrators has been hampered by the 

limit?d\noIreVgroJ the cLpetencies needed ^^^^-^l.^^^ljinran^d:" gl 
thP limited availability of competency-based materials specincaiiy atiiyneu . 
fSr he preparaiion of vocational administrators. In response to t Pre s- 
ing need^ ^Se Occupational and Ad;;^^,"",^,^^-,^-"^ e° o i n i fduiation 
Smln"ts ofl96n: d t a scope of worR entitled 

S opl nf of Spetency-Based Instructional Materials for -al Adminis- 
trators of vocational Education" during the period 1975-77. That project had 
two major objectives: 

1 To conduct research to identify and nationally verify the competen- 
^' des Considered important to local administrators or vocational 
education. 

9 To develop and field test a series of prototypic competency-based 
nsfruaron:^ packages and a user's ^-.f ^;?;^ic 
^ Mfifi^ hiah priority competencies were identified and six Prototypic 

' iidules andT user's guide were developed, field tested, and revised. 

Althouah Six modules had been developed, many more were needed to have 

for Research in Vocational Education contract. 

c^pwpral oersons contributed to the successful development and field test- 

rerp:S;?M?nrf:^-?el^ri?«?:?ra„?for ,r.,:rm the act„a, 
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JNTRODUCtlON 



The role of the vocational/technical administrator becomes more complex 
and specialized each year. Administrators must make "lany decisions concerning 
vocational programming that involve, in many cases, complicated and difficult 



choices. 



Many of the situations faced by administrators involve choosing from 
among several alternative courses of action. The ability to locate and oose 
the best alternative is the sign of the successful decision maker. Decision- 
making ks re ot merely intuitive-they can be learned and developed 
Through repeated use. The application of problem-solving and decision-making 
steps can improve daily administrative decisions. 

Understanding the circumstances and conditions surrounding a decision 
is vital to rational choice. The identification and choice of alternatives 
shoud always be based on factual information. Useful information for deci- 
s 0 makl: 'in education includes not only the details of the je - e situ- 
ation-the "data" gathered on the case-but also the findings of researchers, 
the products of curriculum developers, and the opinions of experts. A range 
of information resources is available to educational decision makers; one need 
only locate these sources in order to be well informed. 

In this module, problem-solving and information-seeking techniques 
are presented in conjunction with a description of some major information 
resources in education. The resources are explained in such a way as to 
take tSe mystery out of systems such as the Educational Resources Informa- 
tion Center (ERIC). 

This module is designed to help you, as a busy administrator, (1) to 
identif Place to tur when information is needed in order to make program 

: r~l'd:cis?oSs and (2) to improve.your skill -^^^JJf 
resources to solve problems and make decisions. In reading this module, you 
will note that many of the information resources designed for vocational edu- 
cators are locaS a? the National Center for Research in Vocational Education 

here naftercaed the National Center). The fact that so many resources are 
available in one location should make information retrieva easier for you. 
At the ame time, you should keep in mind that the National Center is your 
«nter; the information resources described here are available to all voca- 
tional educators. 
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SOME INFORMATION SOURCES: 
DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THEM AND HOW TO USE THEM? 



rvSodule Structure and Use 



This module contains an introd^uction and three sequential learning experi- 
ences. Overviews, which precede each learning experience, contain the 
objective for each experience and a brief description of what the learning 
experience involves. 

Objectives 
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Performance Assessment Fdrm,f ' pp. 
ence III) 

Enabling Objectives ; 

1. After completing the required reading, apply problem- 
solving and information-seeking techniques to an edu- 
cational problem described in a given case situation. 
(Learning Experience I) 

2. After completing the required reading, identify 
resources appropriate for the information need described 
in a given case situation and critique the information- 
seeking performance of a decision maker in a given case 
study. (Learning Experience II) 

Resources A list of the outside resources that supplement those con- 

tained within the module follows. Check with your resource 
person (1) to determine the availability and the location 
of these resources, (2) to locate additional references 
specific to your situation, and (3) to get assistance in 
setting up activities with peers or observations of skilled 
administrators. 

Learning Experience I 

Optional 

« REFERENCE: Carkhuff, Robert R. The Art of Problem- 
Solving . Amherst, MA: Human Resource Development 
Press, 1973. 

. REFERENCE: Wheeler, Daniel D., and Janis, Irving L. 
A Practical Guide for Making Decisions . New York, NY 
The Free Press, 1980. ~ 
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Learning Experience II 



No outside resources 
Learning Experience III 
Requi red 

• AN ACTUAL ADMINISTRATIVE SITUATION in which, as part 
of your duties, you can use information resources to 
help improve vocational education programs, 

• A RESOURCE PERSON to assess your competency in using 
information resources to help improve vocational edu- 
cation programs. 



Selected Terms Administrators -refers to a member of the secondary or post- 
secondary administrative team. This generic term, except 
where otherwise specified, refers to the community college 
president, vice-president, dean, or director; or to the 
secondary school principal, director, or superintendent. 

Board--refers to the secondary or postsecondary educational 
governing body. Except where otherwise specified, the term 
"board" is used to refer to a board of education and/or a 
board of trustees. 

Insti tution --refers to a secondary or postsecondary educa- 
tional agency. Except where otherwise specified, this 
generic term is used to refer synonymously to secondary 
schools, secondary vocational schools, area vocational 
schools, community colleges, postsecondary vocational and 
technical schools, and trade schools. 

Resource Person- -refers to the professional educator who is 
directly responsible for guiding and helping you plan and 
carry out your professional development program. 

Teacher/ Inst ructQr- -thesc, tenns are used interchangeably to 
refer to the person who is teaching or instructing students 
in a secondary or postsecondary educational institution. 



User's Guide For information that is common to all modules, such as 
procedures for module use, organization of modules, and 
definitions of terms, you should refer to the following 
supporting document: 

Guide to Using Competency-Based Vocational Education 
Administrator Materials . Columbus, (?Hl The Center for 
Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, 1977. 
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Learning Experience I 




OVERVIEW 



After completing the required reading, apply probl em-sol vingi 
and infomiation-seeklng techniques to ?r. educational problem! 
described in a ^iven case situation. 



Activity 




You will be reading the information sheet, "Use Problem- 
Sol vihg and Information-Seeking Techniques to Help Improve 
Vocational Education Programs," pp. 7-12. 



. Optional ^ 
^^ctivity 



You may wish to read one or both of the follow ng supplemen- 
tary resources on problem solving and information-seeking: 
Carkhuff, The Art of Problem-Solving ; and/or Wheeler and 
janis* A P|actTcar Guide for Haking Decisions . 




You will be reading the "Case Situation," pp. 13-16, and 
applying problem-solving and information-seeking techniques 
to the educational problem described. 




You will be evaluating your competency in applying problem- 
solving and information-seeking, techniques to an educat onal 
problem by comparing your responses to the "Case Situation 
with the "Model Respanses,," pp. 17-22. 



NOTES 
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Solving problems and making decisions are part of the daily 
fare of the vocational administrator." If sound decisions are 
to be made, they must be reached using rational steps an^ the 
best available information. For information explaining the 
purposes of- and sjeps in problem solving and information seek- 
ing, read the following information sheet. 



USE PROBLEM-SOLVING^AND INFORMATION-SEEKING TECHNIQUES 
TO HELP IMPROVE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



Vocational administrators niust make difficult decisions every day. Bud- . 
aetinq staffing, program development, facility planning, and affirmative 
aa on^olic es^for example, can c-^^^He complex problem situations that 
demanl we'^ -pi a ned solutions: In recent years, more and more attention has 
been directed to the field of management science, which attempts to make the 
role 0 the manager or administ/ator less complicated and more rational. One 
Jmpor?ant focus of management science has been on t^e techniques that can be 
used in the problem-solving process. 

The use of problem-solving techniques is not new. In '^^^""f '^^ph 
have been teaching students how to solve problems for generations Yet when 
faced with real -life problems, vocational administrators may forget (or feel 
they don't haSe enough time) to analyze problems or to make sure they have 
enough information to choose the best possible course of action. 

At thP same time you as a -decision maker cannot expect to choose the 
aerfect 5ur e of ct of t all times. There will be times when you do po 
5 l a 1 ?he aspects of a problejj. No situation is static; he circum U^ 
siirroundinq a decision can sometimes change overnight. St 11, a step-oy-step 

acS to robU, with.pnsideration^of alternative so utions an^^ 
the best available ia-formation can improve the overall- quality of decisions. 

Findino and using the best available Information on a problem or topic 
is crc a to success?ul problem solving and decision making. You have access 
io a vast array of nformation resources that can be used in the decision 
Process Making use of this information will contribute greatly to your abil- 
?tTto ;olve problems rationally. The flexible, rational, and wise decision 
maker can be described in the following terms: 

• Skilled in problem-solving techniques 

• Sensitive to personal needs 

•Able to express a need or problem in concrete terms 

• Open to new facts and ideas. ' 

. Capable of adapting solutio'iis to actual situations 
. Willing and able to seek and use information in making decisions 
designed to solve problems 
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Several approaches have been identified for use in solving problems. 
Information seeking and information use, as indicated, are crucial, A review 
of the steps involved in problem solving can help clarify the process and 
reveal the stages at which information seeking can improve the outcomes.^ 

Problem Solving 

Rational problem solving follows a series of logical steps. In general, 
these steps involve identifying and defining the problem, gathering informa- 
tion, and locating and applying a solution. Here are some simple steps to 
follow in solving problems: 

1. Identify the need. 

2. Diagnose and state the problem. ' 

3. Search for and acquire information on the problem. 

4. Apply decision-making guidelines. 

The amount of time spent in each of these stages depends on the magnitude of 
the problem and the time available to solve it. The following discussion out- 
1 ines each step. 

Step 1 , The first step in problem sol ving is sensing a need, a problem, 
or a difficulty to be overcome. The administrator or decision maker may sense 
a need at only a general level. For example, you may recognize a problem con- 
cerning increasing enrollments without yet having examined the issue further. 
This is the awareness stage; the problem has recently surfaced. 

Step 2 . The second step is diagnosing and stating the problem. The 
problem statement should describe the difficulties to be overcome and inclucle 
such specific diagnostic information as (1) who or what is affected by the 
problem, (2) what conditions are causing the problem, and (3) what goal is 
to be reached. When these three components have been stated in a clear and 
concise manner, the problem is no longer "increasing enrollments," but is 
defined in concrete terms, as in the following statements- 
Increasing numbers of adult students enrolling in our institution 
to upgrade their skills will cause overcrowding in our technical 
programs within two years. Our institution needs to coordinate 
facilities, staff, programs, and schedules to accommodate the 
influx of adult students. 

The problem might be stated more simply as follows: 

Our institution needs to expand program offerings for adult stu- 
dents. 

The problem statement is the most important part of the solution process. 

If the problem is stated incorrectly, if the "real" problem is something else 

* 
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entirely, your information search will break down. Endless hours car be 
wasted looking for the wrong kinds of information. For example, consider 
S woird happen if you had stated the goal as follows: "Our institution 
needs ?o rent space to accommodate the influx of adult students. Space may 
be only one part of the problem; in fact, it may not be the problem at all. 
Properly diagnosing and stating the problem in clear terms can Prevent the 
selection of "Band-Aid" solutions such as "renting space" when the real prob- 
lem i.s much broader. 

Step 3. The third step is searching for and a'cquiring information on 
the pT^FTii. To save valuable time, you should know what types of info™a- 
Jion can be useful and where to find them. Faced with the enrollment problem, 
vou may need (1) data on present and projected enrollments, especially ot 
Mdult siuLts; (2) information on technical P-g™^^,,^^^;:^?; 
crowding; (3) facts on staffing patterns and desirab e student-staff rat os 
(A) scheduling options; (5) information on the capacity of present facilities, 
ind (6) projectioQS^f cirriculum and equipment needs or qther details perti- 
nent to adult vocational program development. 

Often your information needs can be met wholly or partially by immediate 
sources '"'information. Sometimes a phone call to the appropriate person can 
answer important questions. On the other hand, seeking expert guidance from 
outsiSe sources can- be vital in certain problem situations. While -"any dec - 

n makfrs .nmplete their fact finding using inforrnation ava^U 
immediate environment, they sometimes neglect to take the extra steps invoivea 
n CO ufng e earch and'expert opinion. Yet, information resources in edu- 
cation are often readily accessible to the vocational adminntrator in the 
field. 

Step 4 The fourth step is applying decision-making guidelines. The 
tentalTvMolut orvs^are derived from consideration of the immediate data and 
so u? 0 s of ered by research studies, journal articles, oP^n^^". ^^.f^J^^^^ 
sources It is preferable to be able to choose from among several a terna- 
t?!es In all cases, solutions depend on the circumstances of the situation, 
the constraints or limitations, and the desired outcome. 

At times there will be only one "right" answer, and action can be taken 
immediate) in thl case of the'influx of adult students a comprehensive 
multivear master plan for maximum use of existing facilities, staff, and 
pro am may be the best-and only-solution. On the other ^"d' time on - 
straints may hurry the decision process, forcing a choice of an alternative 
: e J J o^ ^ot it'is the optimal one. As one writer commente app^ 
solution means putting it to the acid test. When there are attractive alter 
natives and the time to choose among them, however, you should consider the 
following seven decision-making guidelines: 

1. Establish the objectives of the decision- The objectives describe 
the outcomes to be accomplish ed and the job to be done. You can 
establish your objectives by breaking down your goals into action 
statements . 



Z. Classify the objectives according to importance— Once objectives 
have been developed, they need to be weighed in terms of their 
importance. You need to di stinguish betv/een necessary and optional 
concerns. A "must" is a requirement that cannot be compromised; a 
"want" is desirable but subject to bargaining or compromise. Rank 
ordering can be used to determine the relative importance of "musts" 
and "wants" in making the final decision. It is a useful step here, 
as it encourages val ue clarification. 

2^: Develop alternative actions- ->The development and consideration of 
several alternatives are more likely to produce a final match between 
objectives and actions than a "one-shot" solution. Some choices may 
be obvious. Hov/ever, the more possibilities you consider, the less 
likely it is that you will overlook the most desirable alternative. 
The final list of alternatives should be limited to authentic possi- 
bilities, however. In some cases the familiar and tested solution 
may be less effe):tive than a new approach. In other cases, flawed 
alternatives can be. reworked and improved. 

4. Evaluate alternatives against the established objectives — Each 
alternative must be judged according to whether it satisfies "musts" 
while incorporating more "wants" than the other alternatives* You 
can make an estimate of utility in terms of the relative benefits of 
one alternative over another.- 

5. Choose the alternative best able to achi^eve all the objectives- -The 
best alternative theoretically incorporates all "musts" and the 
greatest number of "wants," with the fewest disadvantages. 

6. Explore the tentative decision for possible adverse consequences- - 
To the efXtent possible, decisions should be viewed. in light of 
potential negative results. The seriousness and probability of 
such results are impdrtant concerns. If the threats are too great, 
another decision maybe required. 

7. Control the effects of the final decision by taking other actions to 
prevent adverse consequences from becoming problems. Make sure the~ 
actions chosen are carried out- -Clear the way for the course of 
action you have chosen. Follow through once the decision is made. 

Sample 1 offers some further suggestions to consider In solving difficult 
problems. 



Information Seeking 

Information seeking is a continuing part of program improvement and the 
problem-solving process. For example, information can be used to diagnose the 
problem, especially if a false start necessitates a second look at the issues. 
Alternative solutions can and should derive from the information gathered on 
the problem. In making decisions, your objectives should be based on infor- 
mation about educational needs. The relative effectiveness of decision alter- 
natives should be evaluated in terms of available information. Even poten- 
tially adverse consequences can be identified through information retrieval. 
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SAMPLE 1 

WHAT DO YOU DO IF YOU CANT SOLVE A PROBLEM? 



• Here are some thoughts to consider if you're stymied in the problem- 
solving process: 

■. ' " ' * 

• Try to solve some related problem. 

• Can you imagine a more accessible related problem? 

• Can you find a more general problem? 

■ • Caii you think of a more specific problem? 

• Is there an analogous or comparable problem? 

' • Can you solve part of the problem? ^ , 

• Can you drop some of the requirements of your goal? 

. By dropping some of the requirements; how much can you vary the 
solutions? 

• Can you derive something useful from the information at hand? 

. Can you think of other information appropriate for solving the 
problem? 

. Can you change the goal, the information, or both if necessary so 
that the new goal and new information are cfoser together? 



SOURCE: Adapted from G. Polya. How to Solve It: A New Aspect of M athema^ 

Method (Princeton. NJ: Princeton P^P^^J^"' J^^ji'/'p^ 1; Yepr nted by 
bTPinnceton University Press; copyright © 1957 by G. Polya. Keprinieo oy 
pennission of Princeton University Press. 
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When seeking information, it is useful to sort out not only the specific 
information needed, but also the purpose for which it will be used. Such a 
procedure can help you to determine the types of information required. For 
example, if you were installing a particular instructional program, you might 
consider taking such steps as the following: 

Conducting a needs assessment among local industries 

• Appointing an advisory committee 

• Determining curriculum and equipment needs 

• Determining criteria for hiring instructors 

• Determining which students to enroll 

• Evaluating programs and instructors 

• Identifying sources of funding for the program 

In relation to the above decisions, you may seek the following kinds of infor- 
mation for the following specific purposes: 



♦ Information about local 
employers 

• Details about the makeup 
of advisory committees 



• Information on curriculum 
and equipment needs 

• Knowledge about qualifica- 
tions of instructors 

• Information concerning 
which students to enroll 



o Information on techniques 
of program evaluation 

• Facts on funding sources 



• To determine the need for the 
program and the type of program 
needed 

• To guarantee that committee mem- 
bers are qualified to guide the 
development and operation of the 
program 

• To ensure that the program is 
based on sound content and is 
properly equipped 

• To ensure that high-quality 
instruction is provided 

• To ensure that students have the 
background and qualifications to 
successfully participate in the 
program 

• To measure the success of the 
program and the instructors* abil 
ity to carry it out 

• To secure continued, appropriate 
support for the program 



All of these kinds of information are important to the establishment of a 
high-quality vocational program. Additional information may also be required 
once you have assessed your information needs. At the same time, information 
seeking should follow a logical sequence. For example, as shown, obtaining 
information on local employers is often a crucial first step in establishing a 
vocational education program. 
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Optional 
Activity 



/ 

^Activity ^ 



For more information on problem solving, you may wish to 
read Carkhuff , The Art ot Problem-Solving , pp. 10-15, and 
Appendix B, Problem-Solving Principles. This is a practical 
guide on personal problem solving for parents, teachers, coun- 
selors, and administrators. The author provides a chart for 
rating alternative solutions on the basis of personal values. 

For a detailed and practical discussion of the various aspects 
of personal decision making, you may wish to consult Wheeler 
and Janis, A Practical Guide for Making Decisions , especially 
.the sections on evaluating alternatives, pp. .bl-/4, overcoming 
setbacks, pp. 113-141, and consulting experts,, pp. 143-175. 
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The following "Case Situation" describes a problem faced by 
Mr. Green, a vocational administrator. In the first part, the 
outline of the problem is given. Read Part I and then trace 
the problem through the problem-solving process. In Part II, 
additional information is given to help you weigh alternatives 
and make a decision. Read the information in each part and 
then describe in writing the problem and how ^you would decide 
on a course of action, using the directions provided after each 
part to guide your responses. 



CASE SITUATION 



Part I 



Passage of the Education for All Handicapped Children Act (1975) and 
similar laws to provide equal educational opportunities for special popu- 
lations has meant increased responsibilities for educators at all evels. 
Mr. Green, the vice-president for instruction at a large vocational institu- 
tion is no exception to this situation. Increasing numbers of students in 
Mr Green's institution have been identified as special needs learners. In 
addition, students who were formerly taught in special classes are now being 
included in regular classrooms. Furthermore, female students, in small but 
growing numbers, have been enrolling in technical programs that just a few 
years ago included only male students. 

Many members of Mr. Green's instructional staff have come from industry 
and are not used to teaching female or handicapped students. The instructors 
have been confused and suspicious in dealing with the multiple needs of spe- 
cial learners and the greater burden of paperwork required for the educat on 
of handicapped students. They are uncertain about what their responsibili- 
ties are. how they should deal with students, and where they can go for help. 
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Morale has been low during the last year, and some of the best technical 
instructors have been threatening to quit. As he begins planning fo.r the 
coming academic year, Mr. Green feels he must do something to improve this 
situation. 

!2Wi|f diletmx through the problemreolving eequenoe by completing 

'^'V;^ Itf^. Gr^^nx^e felt need. j 

''-'^kl'ilic^fn^Be and etate Mr. Green* e problm clearfly. 

i outline the iypee of infoimation that migHt be helpful to Mr. Green 
in solving hie problem and the purposes for which the information 
wuld be usedt y 
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Part II 



Applying problem-solving techniques and decision-making guidelines. 
Mr. Green developed the four following alternative solutions to his problem: 

• Establish a year-long study group to make recommendations for reorga- 
nizing the instructional program to accommodate special needs popula- 
tions 

• Hire an affirmative action coordinator and additional special educa- 
tors to minimize the classroom instructors' responsibilities for spe- 
cial students 

• Develop an inservice program to improve staff sensitivity to the 
needs of special populations using a resource person, research-and- 
development-based curriculum materials, audiovisuals. and instruc- 
tional aids 

. Conduct a massive public relations campaign designed to help the 
entire institution and the community better understand the needs and 
the problems of special students 

To evaluate his alternatives. Mr. Green developed a randomly ordered list of 
objectives and concerns. 

He knows that he cannot afford to delay action because some of his best 
teachers are threatening to leave. He also has budgetary restrictions. He 
can allocate only $2 .000-$3.000 for additional instructional projects during 
the coming year. And he can hire new staff only if justified by enrollment 
increases or staff resignations. Furthernore. the head of Mr. Green s insti- 
tution sees this dilemma as an instructional problem and will b°ck efforts to 
involve other offices or the community at large. All public relations activi- 
ties are carried out by staff in another office, which will require additional 
coordination. 

Mr. Green wants to involve the guidance and counseling staff as much 
as possible since they have expertise in dealing with special needs and 
affirmative action concerns. In addition, the instructional staff needs 
helpin coping with Individualized Education Programs (lEPs) for their handi- 
capped students. Many have been complaining about t^fte lack of instructional 
resources for use with special students. There have^^been rumors that instruc- 
tors in the technical areas have been discouraging female students, and a spot 
check of enrollment figures shows high dropout rates among females in tradi- 
tionally male program areas. Instructors' contracts place strict limits on 
the amount of additional work they can be expected to do. Mr. Green s solu- 
tion cannot require instructors to work overtime in dealing with special stu- 
dents. 
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Compare your responses to Parts I and II of the "Case Situa- 
tion" with the "Model Responses" given below. Your responses 
need not exactly duplicate the model answers; however, you 
should have covered the same majo r points. 



MODEL RESPONSES 



Part I 



Identifying the Need 

Mr. Green's felt need relates to two sides of the same problem. First, 
he senses that many of his instructors need training and experience in teach- 
ing special students in regular classrooms. Second, he recognizes that staff 
morale is low because new legal requirements mean added instructional respon- 
sibilities for teachers of handicapped students. He must find a means of 
dealing with both sides of the issue. 



Diagnosing and Stating the Problem 

In his diagnosis, Mr. Green determined that both students and instruc- 
tional staff are affected by the problem. Ultimately, of course, the entire 
instructional program at Mr. Green's institution will be affected. 

The conditions causing the problem are manifold. The passage of federal 
and state legislation to ensure equality of educational opportunity has bur- 
dened instructors and administrators with increased paperwork. More impor- 
tant, greater attention in recent years to the needs of specia populations 
within education has changed the composition of schools, as wel as the nature 
of instruction. Working with handicapped students in regular classrooms and 
laboratories is a new experience for Mr. Green's instructors, many of whom 
come from industry. In addition, the small but increasing numbers of female 
students in traditionally male programs have caused discomfort among instruc- 
tors and students alike. The lack of a strong program to meet the needs of 
special students and the lack of clearly identified support services for regu- 
lar instructors are other factors contributing to the problem. 

The goals to be reached are to develop a means to assist instructors in 
dealing with special populations and the associated paperwork; to encourage 
recruitment and acceptance of nontraditional students; and, most important, to 
establish a comprehensive instructional response to the needs of special popu- 
lations. The following is a sample definition of the problem: 

The passage of recent legislation and increasing numbers of 
nontraditional and special needs learners have increased the 
responsibilities and lowered the morale of the instructional 
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staff. A comprehensive program is needed to sensitize staff 

to the needs of special students, educate them in effective 

instructional techniques, and inform them about available 
support services. 



Identifying Helpful Information 



Many types of information would be helpful to Mr. Green in solving his 
problem and deciding on a course of action. The following are some kinds of 
information that Mr. Green might seek: 



Information 

• Assessment of instructors' 
needs 

• Enrollment statistics 



Facts on legal requirements, 
such as the lEP 

Details concerning the 
characteristics and needs 
of special populations 

Information on resources 
for serving special popu- 
lations 

Information on successful 
vocational programming for 
special populations 

Information on inservice 
training and workshops for 
instructors 

Facts on funding sources 
for programs dealing with 
special populations 



Purpose 

To determine areas in which 
instructors need assistance in 
dealing with special populations 

To determine the numbers and 
types of special populations in 
the Mnstitution; to determine 
the number of women; to deter- 
mine dropout rates in specific 
programs 

To determine the institution's 
legal responsibility to special 
populations 

To better understand special 
populations before planning 
programs to serve them 

To locate soUrces of assistance 
in developing a program and eas- 
ing instructors' work loads 

To consider the range of suc- 
cessful alternatives for dealing 
with special populations in voca- 
tional programs 

To deal with instructors' low 
morale and possible bias toward 
special populations 

To locate additional support 
for the program to be developed 



In seeking a solution to his dilemma, Mr. Green could make use of 
research-and-development-based information, expert opinion, existing curricu- 
lum materials, and published reports, in addition to obtaining information 
from his own institution. Suggested outside resources include curriculum 
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mk guides; handbooks for vocational teachers of handicapped students; reports on 
W programs for special populations; research summaries on affirmative action 
strategies and barriers to equal opportunity for special populations; and 
information on specific types of solutions, such as inservice programs, advi- 
sory committees, and so on. 

Part II 

In responding to Part II, you should have followed these steps: 

• Sorting out objectives into "musts" and "wants" 

• Rank ordering objectives 

• Evaluating alternatives against the objectives and considering their 
utility 

• Choosing the alternative best able to achieve all the objectives^ 

• Exploring the tentative decision for possible adverse consequences 

. Controlling the effects of the final decision by taking other actions 
to prevent adverse consequences from becoming problems 

Objectives: "Musts " 
^ 1. Instructors must be sensitized to needs of special students. 

2. Instructors must learn about effective teaching techniques to use with 
special students. 

3. Instructors must learn about available support services, 

4. The plan must be implemented during the coming academic year. 

5. The budget must stay within $2,000-$3,000, unless a case can be made for 
additional staff. 

6. Support must be obtained from the head of the institution. 

7. The plan cannot require overtime on the part of instructors. 



Objectives: "Mants " 

1 It is preferable not to involve the public relations staff because of the 
coordination required and the attitude expressed by the head of the insti- 
tution. 

2 The guidance and counseling staff should be involved in the solution 

* because of their expertise in dealing with special needs and affirmative 
action concerns. 

3 The solution should include some way of informing instructional staff 

* about Individualized Education Programs (lEPs) required for handicapped 
students. 
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4, The solution should involve informing instructors about resources or 
should allow for the purchase of additional resources to assist in the 
teaching of special students. 

&♦ The solution should involve strategies for recruiting and keeping female 
students in nontradi tional programs. 



Rank Ordering 

Rank ordering of these objectives will depend on personal values, cir- 
cumstances, and the amount of leeway in the problem situation. The "musts" 
listed previously are essentially in rank order, although avoiding instructor 
overtime, as a legal requirement, may be more important than obtaining the 
approval of the head .of the institution, as this may be subject to negotia- 
tion. The budget may be negotiable as well, if Mr. Green can make a strong 
case for additional staff. The "wants" previously listed have been rank 
ordered according to our interpretation of Mr. Green's concerns, though once 
again, personal values are the determining factors. 



Evaluation of Alternatives 
Against Objectives" 

Analysis of Alternative Establish a year-long study group to make recom- 
mendations for reorganising the instructional 
program to accommodate special needs popula- 
tions. 

The first alternative is quite attractive, as it fills all of Mr. Green's 
"wants" and five of seven "musts." It has the capacity for including all of 
his concerns for program and content, as his initial charge to the study group 
can Incorporate the first three "musts," which are content related, and all 
the "wants." The public relations staff would not be Involved, guidance and 
special needs staff can be included in the study group, and specific topics 
such as lEPs and affirmative action can be placed on the agenda. Alterna- 
tive §1 must be rejected, however, because it will not involve immediate 
action and will require overtime on the part of study group members. Unless 
these "musts" can be answered in some other manner, alternative #1 is not 
viable. 

Analysis of Alternative ^5^2 : Hire an affirmative action coordinator and 

additional special educators to minimize the 
classroom instructors' responsibilities for 
special students. 

The second alternative may appear to be an easy solution, but it will 
not fulfill three of Mr. Green's "musts"--numbers one, two, and five. It is 
attractive because it promises to improve morale by relieving Instructors of 
responsibilities toward special students. Improved morale, however, is not 
listed among the objectives. Rather, Mr. Green assumes that morale will 
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improve when instruct\)rs -are better Ihfomied. On the other hand, hiring new 
SU ? win re(5Mire him to make 4 spedal case, rework his budget, and spend 
time cutting red tape. It is an external. "Band-Aid" solution un ikely to 
cEge insEructor's attitudes or improve their techniques. This alternative 

is potentially doomed to failuf-e. 

''s ' ■ 

Analysis of Alte rnative #3 : Develop an inservice program to improve staff 
'■ sensitivity to the needs of special popula- 
tions losing a. resource person, research-and- 
develcpment-based curriculum material s, audio- 
visual's, and instructional aids. 

The third alternative offers th? proir.ise of meeting al 1 the objectives. 
Assuming that ir.service i. 'f ixed-ccmpohent of the instructional program, Mr. 
Green can incorporate concerns cf sper.ial papulations, focus on instruc- 
tSrs' needs, provide an immediate solution, and avoid the need for overtime or 
add tionai taff. Instructors can be, sensitized to needs of special students, 
exposed to new teaching strategies^ and^^nformed about support services. 
Other more specific "wants" caV, also beTplaced on the inservice program. The 

tTr sSch a program can he limited, for the most part to t e -^o^-es 
flwflilable The head of the institution "is likely to support it because it 
Tnvo ves only the instructional prpgram. Thisj's an immediate internal sol u- 
l^on, likely to get at the root of the problem-instructors' inability to work 
effectively with special students. 

Analysis of Alternative #4: Conduct a mass.ive public relations campaign 
Analysis or aiterndt.v ^^^^^^.^^ to help the entire institution and the 

community better understand the needs and prob- 
lems of special students. 

The fourth alternative is the 'least likely solution of the ^^0"^ to meet 
Mr Green's "musts" and "wants." Such- an effort might sensitize staff to the 
needs of special populations, but lacks the necessary focus on teaching tech- 
J?que<; and spec fic subject matter concerns. Because t is targeted to a . 
"brS auS?ence, including the community, the public re ations cajP-g^;^^^, 
miss the real sudience-the . nstructoss-al together. It does not oner airect 
ass stance to instructors, involves coordination with the public relations 

]?ke[rto be vetoed by the head of the institution The costs 
of the campaign are also likely to exceed Mr. Green's limited budget. 

Choosing the Best Alternative 
and Controlling Its £Tt'ects 

Clearly, the third alternative is the best match ^ij^^ J^^^^^^^J^" 
"wants" identified. It is practical, i^^ediate, and pro a ly e e^^^^^ t^ 



rfemenr";; rp;rt; n % rr ers;ns 7rsi;^^^ Green's /recommendation for 
'ci'nes Program during the yearly inservice jctivities, e jnig ha e 
to arque his case. With the backing of the head of the school, the assistance 
of ?he guidance staff, budgeting for additional resources, and, no overtime 
requ red ro^^nstruc ors. however, Mr. Green should be able ^ win support 
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for this approach. A needs assessment to determine the instructors' concerns 
should also help win their support for the inservice agenda. 

However, the inservice program must provide continuing training and sup- 
port concerning the problem of dealing with special populations. Two days of 
inservice will not significantly change teachers' attitudes or techniques. To 
ensure against such adverse consequences, Mr. Green must plan for the future. 
Setting aside resources, providing a "refresher" course during next year|s 
inservice .program, and planning for a career resource center are all actions 
that can help ensure the long-term effects of this solutipn. He might also 
want to involve the existing guidance and special education staff in an ongo- 
ing program to keep instructors informed of the resources available to them. 



Points at Which Additional 
Information Would Be Helpful 

Information from additional resources would be useful at several points 
in the decision-making process. Mr. Green's objectives are based on facts, 
including budgetary constraints and time lines. Unless he is particularly 
well informed in the area of special needs, he would require outside infor- 
mation to formulate the first three "musts": sensitizing instructors to 
special needs, informing them about teaching techniques, and identifying 
support services. His list of "wants" is likewise well informed. Informa- 
tion resources could help him select the features he wishes to include in his 
ideal solution. 

Information can also contribute to the weighing of alternatives. By 
doing seme background reading on programs for special students, Mr. Green 
might discover, for example, that sensitizing instructors to the needs of 
special students is the first requirement before other changes can be accom- 
plished. Research on attitudinal barriers to special populations would be 
very useful^ in that case. 

Alternative actions might be sugge^sted or negated by outside information 
from studies, project reports, and expert opinion. Although individual situa- 
tions differ, Mr. Green could probably locate important information on long- 
range or unexpected outcomes of his actions by consulting resources. Research 
reports and other information sources can provide important data on the util- 
ity of various alternatives, especially when decisions involve the content of 
educational programs, as opposed to routine management concerns. 



Level of Performance : Your completed responses should have covered the same 
major points as the "Model Responses." If you selected an alternative other 
than the third one, you may need to reexamine your sorting of objectives and 
weighing of alternatives. If you missed other points or have questions about 
any additional or different conclusions you might have reached, review che 
material in the information sheet, "Use Problem-Solving and Information- 
Seeking Techniques to Help Improve Vocational Education Programs," pp. 7-12, 
or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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OVERVIEW 



After compileting the required readinS, -1«>ent^fy resources 
ap,pnopfi«te,4'bF the Infdrrnation ne^d. described in a given 
ciise situation and 'critique the ihfprinat^i on-seeking per- 
fd^j^hce of ii dedstoh In a given case study^ 



ypu ;Vfiil?i be reading the informatlw , "4^ 

iFi^spurc'ei for Vocitiohal Edudtlpni" pp* HprSOi, 



Ypu Wil'i 'be P^atflng the "C^se Situltiph,'' p;, 51, arid ideh.- 
tifying resources appropriate for the Wprmation. need; 
described. . ; . 



You. wil:T be evaluating your competency in ixlentifying' 
?pprppfiate resources by comparing your completed response 
'with'the''%deT Resp6nse,'' pp. 53-54. 



You Vfill be reading the "Case Study," p. 55, aod critiquing 
the information-seeking performance of the decision maker 
described. 



You wtl.l be evaluating your competency in critiquing the 
decision maker's information-seeking performance by com- 
parihg your completed critique with the "Model Critique," 
ppi. 57-58. 
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The key to seeking information often is knowing where to go- 

Owhat information resources are available. For information on 
what these resources are and how to use them, read the follow- 
ing information sheet. " 



INFORMATION RESOURCES FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Knowing where to go to locate needed information can be crucial for voca- 
tional administrators, especially when the time available for decision making 
is short. Some situations, for example those that involve clear-cut personal 
or managerial decisions, may require only knowledge of the immediately and 
locally available facts. On the other hand, many educational problems and 
concerns have been studied extensively, and reports of such studies, expert 
opinion, and organizational assistance can be readily obtained through exist- 
ing information systems and products. 

To stay well informed, you should be familiar with the major information 
resources in the field. You should know not only what resources 6x1 st but 
where these are located and how they can be used. The means of accessing the 
major information systems and networks in education have been refined and 
simplified to make search and retrieval easier for educators at all levels. 
In some cases, locating needed information may be a simple matter of knowing 
the appropriate resource organization to call. In others, a computer-assisted 
search of databases may be required. 

Whether the problem situation and resulting information need are simple 
or complex, you can benefit from the use of a "road map" for locating and 
acquiring resources. The following pages are intended as a guide to assist 
you in finding and using some of the major information resources in the field, 
including the Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC), the Research 
and Development Exchange, other state and regional dissemination networks 
information product types, and specific products available from the National 
Center. 



Your Own Information Resources 

The first thing you will often do when you need information is to tap 
your own information resources. All of us have information resources of our 
own and use them frequently and profitably. Like all information resources, 
these personal resources may be either materials or other persons. 



Materials 

You are very likely aware of many 
contain information you need. As part 
ities, you probably read or view these 



print or nonprint materials that may 
of your professional development activ 
materials frequently in order to keep 
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abreast of the lastest developments in your field, for example. Books, pro- 
fessional journals, popular periodicals, or even radio and television pro- 
grams—these and many other materials abound. 

A local library is an excellent place to find such information resources. 
YoM might use a library in your community, one in your own institution, or one 
in a nearby educational institution. If your library skills are rusty, don't 
hesitate to ask for help from one of the librarians. 

Professional organizations that you belong to are another excellent 
source of information. Many such organizations publish regular newsletters 
or journals with information of interest to those in the field. You may read 
about model programs implemented elsewhere that could meet your needs, new 
research findings that mighjt affect your administrative decisions, or new pub- 
lications relevant to your own concerns. 



Other Persons 

Equally valuable as information resources are other persons--staff mem- 
bers at your own institutior, personal acquaintances, professional contacts, 
c^'her members of organizations you belong to. A list of other persons who 
might be information resources for you could go on for pages. 

Faculty or other administrators at your institution, for example, might 
have experienced problems or situations that are now confronting you. If so, 
they would likely be willing to share that experience with you. They ma^ have 
advice on avoiding particular problems they encountered; they may know, from 
operating a particular program, what sorts of things to avoid in setting the 
program up, for instance. 

Professi^onal contacts may be especially helpful. An acquaintance in your 
state department of education may be aware of institutions or programs in your 
state that have faced and resolved problems that you now have. Or, such a 
contact might be able to identify a further contact for you--for example, a 
faculty member at a nearby university with acknowledged expertise in a given 
area* The same may be true of members of professional organizations you 
belong to--or even of the person who sat next to you at the last conference 
you attended. A quick telephone call to the right person is often the easiest 
way to get information. 



Information Systems and Networks 

As stated previously, the best information resource is often the most 
accessible one. When these sources have been exhausted, however, there 
are additional sources you or your staff can tap. You need to be familiar 
with these sources to ensure that any search conducted is comprehensive and 
includes up-to-date resources. 
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Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) 

Educators have ready access to one of the most comprehensive collections 
of materials available in the social sciences. The Educational' Resources 
Information Center (ERIC) includes a wide variety of materials; such as cur- , 
ricula, handbooks, speeches, and reports. Many of these materials cannot be 
easily obtained from any source other than ERIC because they are unpublished 
or no longer available in any other way. In a recent survey of users con- 
ducted by ERIC staff, nine out of ten reported that they obtained information 
that they probably would not have found otherwise. Seven out of ten users 
said the information obtained from ERIC helped them professionally. 

Materials included in ERIC are avail able/lli microfiche collections in 630 
locations across the country. (A microfiche's a 4" x 6" sheet of microfilm 
on which up to 96 pages of an original document are reproduced.) These col- 
lections are updated regularly. You may visit any library with an ERIC micro- 
fiche collection and read or copy documents by using a microfiche reader or 
reader printer. ' 

E RIC indexes . All items in the ERIC collection are indexed in either 
Reso urces in Education (RIE) or Current Index to Journals in Education (CUE), 
both published monthly. RIE documents are any print material (including cur- 
ricula, research reports, and conference presentations) other than journal 
articles. Documents in RIE are listed by ED number and indexed by subject, 
author, institutional source, and publication type. Document abstracts are 
printed in the resume section of every RIE issue (see sample 2, p. 29). CUE 
is an index to the articles published in more than 775 educational journals. 
Articles in CUE are listed by EJ number and indexed by subject, author, or 
journal title. Abstracts also appear in the resume section. 

ER IC clearinghouses . One of the best ways to locate information in a 
short period of time is to contact one or more of the 16 ERIC clearinghouses. 
The clearinghouses are major components of the ERIC system, and each clearing- 
house covers an area of specialty withih education (see sample 3, p. 3.0). The 
u ser services coordinator in each clearinghouse is responsible for answering 
information requests, whether they involve searching the database, locating 
ERIC publications on the topic, or directing the requester to a resource orga- 
ni zation. 

Usi ng ERIC . If you so desire, you can conduct a manual search to locate 
materials in ERIC by scanning Resources in Education (RIE) and Current Index 
to Journals in Education (CUE). Scanning RIli and uUE involves the following 
steps: 

1. Begin by checking the subject index of both RIE and CUE for two or 
three terms that best describe the topic you are searching. 

2. Then, turn to the resume sections to read abstracts of candidate 
documents and articles. 

3. If the abstract is on target in terms of the information you are 
seeking, you will want to obtain the entire document or article. 
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This method of searching can be time-consuming and will not yield the 
number of references that you can obtain from a computer search. , However, 
it will help you become familiar with the format of RIE and CUE if you are 
not already familiar with it. If you encounter difficulties in locating 
appropriate documents or articles, you may wish to consult the Thesaurus of 
ERIC Descriptors , which lists the precise terms (descriptors) used by ERIC 
in indexing materials. In some cases, materials on a specific subject may 
be indexed under a term that is unfamiliar. For example, in the 1980 the- 
saurus the term disabilities is used in place of handicapped , as shown in 
sample 4, p. 31. 

For a number of reasons, you will most likely engage a search analyst 
for a computer-assisted search of ERIC (and other databases as required). 
Computer searching not only saves your precious time but also allows you 
to draw on the expertise of an analyst familiar with the content of the 
database. A more complex and well-defined search is possible via computer, 
because several terms or descriptors can be combined in searching for relevant 
documents. A computer search also automatically provides a bibliography or 
reference list. Furthermore, the search can be limited to specific types of 
documents as well as specific years. Finally, a computer search is more 
comprehensive, because the computer can search for terms that appear in the 
title and the abstract, as well as all assigned terms in the subject index. 

Computer search facilities are located in over 500 institutions or agen- 
cies nationwide. If a facility is not available in your particular geographic 
area, a computer search can also be arranged by calling the ERIC Clearinghouse 
that specializes in the topic of concern. 

In conducting a computer-assisted search, the analyst will determine a 
search strategy after discussing with you the type of information you need. 
The. analyst will then identify descriptors in the thesaurus and combine them 
to make the search as precise as possible. For example, in a computer search 
on inservice programs dealing with special needs and sex equity, the search 
analyst wiDuld combine terms dealing with special students, women, and inser- 
vice education. A printout of the search would include abstracts of all docu- 
ments and journal articles retrieved (if abstracts are requested), allowing 
for further selection of the precise documents and journal articles needed. 

Ordering documents . Once appropriate documents (ED numbers) have been 
identified, they can be read on microfiche at a facility with an ERIC micro- 
fiche collection or ordered in microfiche (MF) or paper copy (PC) form from 
the ERIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS). All document abstracts also 
contain Information on where to locate the full document. For articles (EJ 
numbers), the journal title, volume, issue, and page numbers are provided. 
Journal reprints are also available through University Microfilms Interr 
national. Sample 5, p. 32 is an EDRS order form. 

If you desire more Information about searching the ERIC system or if you 
wish to locate the nearest microfiche collection or search service, the ERIC 
publications in sample 6, p. 33 (which are available from any clearinghouse) 
should be helpful to you. 
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SAMPLE 2 



AmrMI* ••4ifltt>^ 



diic^d pipit Wy. <>it<M^ 
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SAMPLE 3 



ERIC CLEARINGHOUSES 



Ctrftrb tml Vocitiontl Educitlon 
•TiM.liiUmI Ctnttr for Ktstarch 

'CoIMm's^OH* 43110: . 
Ttltj^iOM: (€14) 4«6-36$S 

iiKl:fcrswtnt1 Strvlcts 
Unlvtrstty/of MIcMgan; / 
SchOQlvOf Education lulldlng ^ 

locii'zlot 

>fmtiMhot, m 48101. 
Tt)0ph0ftt:. (313) 764-9492 

SMcjClfiirlnghoiJSt Ofi Edu^atlbntl 

NRftaftMinit^ f 
VfilVtrtUy of Ortgon 
EU9«nt^:0ft 97.403 
:rtlt^hont; (503) 686-5043 

iniC Cicirlnghoust. on ElmnUry 
and Early Childhood Edutat Ion 
Uolvtritty of Illinois 
Col lag* of Education 
UrtHina, It 61801 
TtUphona: (217) 333-1386 

.ERIC Claarlnghousa on K4nd1cap|p«d 

and Clfttd Chlldrtn 
Council for Excaptlonal Chlldrtn 
ma Association Drive 
flesttn, VA 22091 * 
T«ltpholte; (703) 620-3660 

EKICv Clearinghouse on Higher 

Education 
(itorge Washington University 
One Dupont C1rcle» fiuUe 63Q 
Washington, DC 20&36 
Telephone: (202) 296-2597 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Iiiforwitlon 

Resources 
Syracuse University 
School of Education 
Syracuse. Hi 13210 
Ttltphone: (315) 423-3640 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Ounlor 

Colleges 
Vnlvei'slty of CillfornU.at 

lbs Angeles 
hivttirilbrary. Room 96 
Ids Angel es» CA .90024 
Telephone: (213) 825-3931 



ERIC Cleir^nghouie on 

languages ! linguistics 
3S20 froiptct Street, H«W« 
Mshlnftonv DC 20007 
Telephone: (202) 298^9292 

ERIC Ciearlnghouie oii Reading 
and:Comm1cat1on SVIUs 

Hat1onal\Counc11 of Teachers- 
of English 

my Kenyon Road 

Urbane, II dlOl 

Telephone: (217) 328*3870 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural 

Education and SmU Schools* 
NtM ^klco State UnlvtrsUy- 

las Cruces, NH 81003 
Telephone; (SOS) 646*2623 

ERIC Clearinghouse for 
Science, HatheiMtlcSi and 
Envlronaiental Education 
The Ohio State University 
1200 Chambers Road^ Third 

Floor 
Coluabus, OK^ 43212 
TiUphone: (614) 422-6717 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Social 
Studies/Social Science 
Education ' 
855 8roadway 
8ould«r» CO 80302 
^Telephone: (303) 492-8434 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher 

' Education 

AfNrlcan Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education 
One Oupont Circle, N.H., 

Suite 616 . 
Washington, DC 20036 
Telephone: (202) 293-2450 

ERIC Cltarlnghouse on T^sts, 
HtisureiMirit, and Evaluation 
Educational Testing Service 
Princeton 08541 
Telephone: (609) 921-9000 
• Ext. 2ir6 

ERIC Clearinghouse cn Urban 

Education 
Box 40 

/Teachers College* Coluroblo 

^ l^lverslty 
525 W. 120th Street 
fkit York, NY 10027 ^ 
Telephone: (212) 678.;3437 
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SAMPLE 4 

A LISTING FROM TH^ THESAURM^^ PF EftlQ DESCRIPTORS 



Arch 19Sq 



DISABILITIES 
CUE: 428 



RIE: 585 



SM Physic*!, mnU\, or sensory t»ip«in!ttiit$ 
th»t render major life •ctivitlts-more 
difficult (note: use a more sjiectfic 
term if possible) 



UF Disabled 

Handicapped (1966; 1980) 
Handicaps 



NT Adventitious Impairments 
Conffiunlcatlon Disorders 
Congenital Impairments 
Developmental Disabilities 
Diseases 

Hearing lapainnents 
Injuries 

Language Handicaps 
Learning Disabilities 
Hental Disorders 
Mental Retardation 
Mild Disabilities 
Multiple Disabilities 
Perceptual Disabilities 
Physical Disibilltles 
Sevfe'1% Disabilities 
Special Health Problems 
Speech Handicaps 
Visual Impairments 



. ' i 



RT Ability 

Accessibility (for Disabled) 
Adapted Physical Education ' 
Daily Living Skills 
Exceptional Persons \ 
Health i 
Hainstreaming I 
Kormali nation (Handicapped) | , 
Patients 
Rehabilitation 

Residential Care , , ^ 

Respite Care , 

Self Care Skills 

Sheltergit Workshops 

Special Education 

Therapy 

NOTE: Abbreviations on the left are as follows: SN « scope note. th«| definition of the 
term as used In ERIC; UF « used for another term; HT « narrower^erm; BT « broalder term; 
RT » related tenn. * 
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SAWPLE 5 
HOW TO ORDER ERIC DOCUMENTS 



Document fteP^noDuciiON Service 



OnOER FORM 



IMPOKTANT INSTiRUCmONS 



(IMC) 

or 

Nf«f Coi»y (PC) 

• MTIIIUIllTmCC 

($«tM<n»') 

# mCUUDCtHIPffNOCHAKQES 

($«»CluvtiB«k>w) 



• IHCtOflCHiCKOflMONZY 
OMDOl 

Pimdt Cb«cfc mutt indicttt 
tt>« U.S. lr»n4<t number of yoor 

t OMfNaOttAUTHOmzCO 
OfHOINAL HMCHAIE pHOW 

• comm AND MN mow 




mcnofiOitm) 


MUMURFK>4C CACHED* 










» U 






100 




.Mf03 


ItT • 




Uf04 












w| 


PAP€RCOPYlPCJ 




MUMSERMOESEACHEOt f«1IC€C00C 




11* » . < 


W1 . 






PCG2 




iVio T5 




4t3 


T«li>100 


.fC04 



















NO, OF 
IMAGES 




Sjnit 


TOTAL 






^ 












































































































































SU9T0TA1 




^^^{M]^^ 


VAfteS*OENTSAOO 






^ SHIPPING 




TOTAL 





AnTSJ 



IININO SHIPPING CHAROES 



1-3 
MicrofiCh* 
ONLY 
$.15 



4*8 

MtcroHch« 
ONLY 
1^.28 



LCUS« POSTAGE FOR 



15-18 
Microficht 
ONLY 
$.54 



19*21 
MiCfoFtCht 
ONLY 
S80 




28-32 
Microficht 
ONLY 
$V06 



U.RSXHARGESFOR , 



im. 

33-75 MF 
Cf 1*75 PC 
IMAGES 
Motto Excttd 
$1.14 


2(t>s. 
76*150 
MP Of PC 
PAGES 
Not 10 Excetd 
$1.45 


3It>s. 
151-235 
MP or PC 
PAGES 
NottoExcctd 
11.76 


4 ms 

22^300 
MFofPC 
PAGES 
NottoExcatd 
$2.08 


SIbs. 
301-375. 
MFofPC 
PAG5S 
NottoExcetd 
$2,36 


6 lbs. 
37M50 
MFof PC 
PAGES 
Not to Exceed 
$2 70 


7tbs 
451-525 
MF Of PC 
PAGES 
Not to Excotd 
$3.02 


8 to 20 lbs 
526-1500 
MFofPC 
PACES 
Not to Exceed 
$3 33S7.03 



COPIES OF THIS FORM MAY BE OBTAINED FROM EORC 
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SAMPLE 6 

PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE FROM ERIC 



1. How to Use ERIC . Washington, DC: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1979. 
(Free) . 

This brief brochure includes sections describing the ERIC system, the ERIC 
reference tools, how to use the reference tools, how to obtain documents 
from ERIC, and how to order ERIC products, 

2. Directory of ERIC Microfiche Collections , Bethesda, MD: ERIC Processing 
and Reference Facility, 1978. (Free) " 

This directory lists the location, telephone number, contact person, col- 
lection status (whether complete or partial), equipment, services, and 
access hours fo^the more than 630 ERIC microfiche collections. 

( 

3. Directory of ERIC Search Services . Bethesda, MD: ERIC Processing and 
Reference Facility, 1978. (Free) 

This directory lists more than 500 locations where computer-assisted ERIC 
search services are available. Each listing includes the address of the 
facility, the population served* the files available, the method and for- 
mat used for the search, the search output (whether abstretcts, citations, 
or accession numbers), cost per search, turn-around time, and search sys- 
tem used. 



4. Row to Start an ERIQ Collection . Washington, DC: The National Institute 
of Education, 1979. (Free) 

This booklet outlines reasons for starting an ERIC collection, how to 
start a collection, and the features that should be Included in a collec- 
tion. 
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Research and Development Exchange (RDx) 

If vou need help in locating organizations, individuals, or materials on 
a regional or state basis, you may wish to contact a state linker -or regional 
exchange in the Research and Development Exchange (RDx). RDx is a nationwide 
network of regional exchanges organized to assist state and local school 
improvement efforts (see sample 7, p. 37). These exchanges are linked to 
state departments of education and intermediate and local education agencies 
in 43 states. The network operates when you call upon linkers (resource per- 
sons) in state departments of education for information. The linker refers 
the question to the regional exchange, which responds to the request. In 
some cases, you will go directly to the exchange with your information need. 
Regional exchanges are located at educational laboratories in West Virginia, 
Missouri, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, and Californi«i. 

In addition to the regional exchanges, there are four central service 
agencies, each with different tasks in gathering and sharing information. The 
four agencies include: (1) CEMREL, Inc., St. Louis, MO, which operates the 
Research and DeveloRment Interpretation Service; (2) The National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education, Columbus, OH, which operates the Resource 
and Referral Service; (3) Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and 
Development, San Francisco, CA, which operates the System Support Service; 
and (4) Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, Portland, OR, which oper- 
ates the Dissemination Support Service. As a vocational administrator, you. 
are most likely to use the Resource and Referral Service (RRS). 

Resource and Re ferral Service (RRSj . The Resource and Referral Ser- ^ 
vice is the main request-answering service of the Research and Development 
Exchange. Each year, RRS staff members answer information requests on hun- 
dreds of topics from regional exchanges or individuals. Staff refer those 
making the request to organizations, projects, meetings, publications, and 
individuals specializing in the topic or issue of concern. 

When RRS staff receive a request, they search files on previous requests 
and resource organizations to locate the best sources of information on the 
topic. They contact organizations directly to obtain more specific infor- 
mation and locate contact people or schools doing work in the topic area. 
Finally staff will put the individual making the request in touch with those 
individuals, schools, or organizations active in the area of concern. Each 
response is individualized, taking into consideration geographic, time, or 
other constraints. Information requests have covered such diverse topics as 
curriculum for operating forklifts, state substance abuse legislation, evalua- 
tion of information centers, and legal precedents on school reorganization and 
desegregation . 

RRS also prepares several types of reference materials. One is a mijni^ 
list— a brochure on a single topic of recent educational interest (see Sam- 
OIF's P 38). The mini-list also identifies organizations that specialize 
in the topic area. Mini-lists are currently available on 32 topics (see sam- 
ple 9 p 39) RRS has also developed reference publications that you can 
use in locating resources and organizations without going through your state 
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department of education or regional exchange. These publicatipns are as fol- 
lows: 

• Databases and Clearinghouses: Information Resources for Education 
(1979) --This is a catalog of one-page summaries of 54 databases and 30 
clearinghouses covering many areas of education • You -might find this 
publication useful in locating databases or clearinghouses that cover a 
particular area of concern in vocational education (e.g., energy and 
environmental education, 1 anguage,^ women *s equity, aduj^t^ and community 
education). For databases , information is provided on means of search- 
ing, types of documents included in the collection, m^aps of retr'iev- 
ing information, and informat ioji contacts or'vendors (organizations 
offering the database). For clearinghouses , information ^on major func- 
tions, services, publications, and principal clients and in format itiir^ 
contacts is given. It can be ord&red from National Center Publications 
(IN 167). ^It is also available through ERIC (ED 184 534). 

• Meetings Exchange --A quarterly publication. Meetings Exchange , lists, 
in chronological order, meetings and conferences sponsored by educa- 
tional organizations. It is distributed by RRS on a limitecj basis, but 
if you desire information on the tiiije ^nd location of a national meet- 
ing or conference, you can write or'fail RRS st^'ff directly arid receive 
the information you need. , ♦ 

• Human Resource Directories and Files in Education (1979) --This is^a 
listing of files on individuals wIWi expertise .id specific areas of 
education. Fifteen directories of/specialists ar6 provided ,. jncl uding , 
the Directory of Organizations and Personnel in Educational Management , 
the Training Resources Consultant Directory and Ruye^Vs Guide , and The 
1978-79 Directory of Resources for the EducatlQn^of AdUlts . If you 
need the advice qr assistance of consultants, experts, or specialists 

in certain areas of education and training, you can consult this guide, 
locate the appropriate directory, and write directly to that address in 
order to obtain the directory its,elf. Hmdn Resource Directories and 
Files in Education can be obtained through ERIC (ED 179 209). 

o Private Organizations and Associations: Informa^on Resources for 
Educa-tlon" (1978) --Th1s publicatioti was developed by the Consortium of 
Associations for Educational Dissemination, Arlington, VA, and is 
available through ERIC (ED 162 632). It lists educational associa- 
tions, professional membership organizations, educational laboratories 
and centers, advocacy groups, education-related organizations, multi- 
media organtzations , and foundations. An abstract on each orgarvi zation 
identifies location, subject area, objectives, membership, sourc^ of 
funding, and organizational structure. The index identifies org^rnza- 
tions by (1) subject area or special fojus and (2) educational levfel or 
target audience. The quick reference to activities provitles a glossary 
of organizations and a checklist of their specific activities and ser-^ 
vices. You can use this guide to locate organizations or educational 
laboratories doing work in a specific area, of vocational education for 
a specific educational level or target group. 
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• Dissemination Networks: Information Resources for Education 
(1978)"Developecl by the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research 
and Development, this document describes networks in specific arfias 
of education. It includes the following information on each network 
listed: major functions, network members, target audiencp, descrip- 
tion, available information, contractors, and date established. A con 
tact person is listed for each netv/ork. Many times, you can contact 
the nearest representative of a network specializing in your topic of 
concern and be directed to appropriate materials, organizations, or 
experts. In fact, many of the networks mentioned in this information 
sheets-including ERIC, RRS, the National Network for Curriculum Coordi 
nation in Vocational and Technical Education (NNCCVTE), and the state 
vocational education Research Coordinating Units (RCUsj— are listed in 
this publication. It can be ordered from Educational Resource Center, 
855 Broadway, Boulder, CO 80302. It is also available through ERIC 
(ED 162 fi33). 

Using R!)x and RRS . Attempt to explain your information need clearly in 
sharing it with a state or regional linker in the exchange. You can share 
your information need with a contact person in the state department of edu- 
cation If you are in one of the 43 RDx member states or with a contact in 
the nearest regional exchange. Ideally, your institution's library should 
have all of the publications mentioned here. In that case, you can identify 
dpproi)riate databases, clearinghouses, organizations, and experts directly, 
(hor an example of the resources that can be located for a particular topic 
through these documents, see sample 10, pp. 40-41.) If you cannot reach a 
state or reyioridl representative of the exchange or if your information need 
is unusual, you can contact the RRS staff directly by calling (614) 486-3655 
or (800) 848-4815 (toll free). 
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SAMPLE 7 



Appaifcliiia IctMcatioiial' tiibpr^^opy;^. *InCi (^AEL): 



CEKREL» Inc. < .. , . 

.Sim^Sdth -stfeet;,, ". ' ' ^ ' • _ . ~ ^ ■ 
St* touts, HO 63139 . • 
Telephone: (314) 781r29!0Q 

MtdT^continent Regional |(ii(ci|lpnalV;U^ 
4709 jBellyiew Avenue , * 

Kansas City. HO 64112 
Telephone: (816)= 756^2401 

NortiJVfest -Regfqhal Educational Laboratory (NWBEL) 
710 S.. W. Second Avenue 

Portland, OR 97204 f _ • 

Telephone: {503) 248-6869 



Research for better Schodls, Inc. (RBS) 
444 North Third Street 
Philadelphia. PA 19123 / 
Telephone: (215) 574-9300 ' 

Southwest Educational DevelppiDeht Laboratory (SEOL) 
211 East Seventh Street 
Austin, TX 78701 
telephone: (512) 476^6861 



Southwest Regional. Laboratory (SWRL) 
4665 Lampson Avenue 
Los Alamitosi CA 30720 ' 
Telephone: (213) 598-7661. Ext. 367 
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SAMPLE 8 
MiNi-LiST 




RwouroM 

for 

DEVELOPiNG iNDIVIDUAUZED 
EDUCATION PBOQRAMS (lEPi) 
FOB HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 



BUfCEAUCP EDUCATION FOr^ 

THE KANOtCAmO (KH) 

400 MiTYtend Avwut, &W. 

WM^In|ton,D.C. 20202 

TtM>«M: (202) 24M6«4 

Csnuet: inntHoyt 

Offlot of Public AffiW 
InformMten SptcUHtt for 
H*ndiappid Educitkm 

TIM tuTMU iifM«tl4<t for tte H«od)- 
•IP0«4 (lEH) wtthifi thft VS. OHim of Cdu- 
cMion (UfOO pr*¥talM lMd*nM# fio thf fi«ld 
tAd fM>^ m««f«riiu» proiMU lomt of wlikh 
iff d-iro!^ to Mppontfw OH^terntfit of 
IndMduttM fc*j«tJoii ffofrtwrn tho 
education of Att H w d ?n p n i j CHHdftn Act 

b)tcytor>on'«lMtuii««kirMMmrYof lEH 
m4 t}i« m^or profnm* tf«K«4 by Mch d(v(* 
«i3A M»(i bo MlUbto in Fdl 117$. Cemact 
Jmo Hoyt to oMa • f rM «opv> 

Tho IWOE fourmi* A^ht/t C^ttc&Uotu 
publ Wiod • twoipcft Mf of vtldM on indl* 
v«du*}latd •dueotton pn^MU in Ocsotar 
Novwnbtr 1877. ArtldM |Ktrvn«d for 
F«tt lITt wUl tdrfTMi tht dMPfJof KtltudM 
«id«d{Mtmtno bointivwdtlnn«pom«totht 
in^ltmw^tMlon of m«!niirMmlQ| pror»Ttt and 
pr«ct)eM, Stn«l« of th« joufTUI cm bo 
ordtrtd at a COM of $1.10 from tho S4J9f«)nt«n- 
dant of Ooc^ifmmt. U J. Gowtmn^mt Frhttlnf 
OffIo»»W«jkfnffton.aC. 20402. 

$<yiral m«iOf lEH prorim tffortf to Mp- 
port t^w daviloimtm of and othar ra* 
i^IrairNntnof P.U ara dtacrltod on iha 
fottoMint a 



t ^ m t ihmt f v 9§mm ntt W$Hif a da w r» H vf wi l ai of 
HON aiamotirv prorami. It uf4ffud annuMy. Tlw MttC 
adhtoncanbapiirehaiad for $4,91 from: 

Far Wan Ufcara i ary far Iditaa t lonil 

IIMFoltomStraat . 
$an Franciioo. CatHomla $41 09 
Talaphona: {41t)i5<^76 
Ctfktact: Diana Mdntyia 

Afittof NDN$imr«dtltaiorprolaottltlndvdadlni»Mi^ . 
or Inttraftad Individualt may oMn informoOaii dtraeUy 
ffom thair Ittta papartrntnt of Edutoilon. 

RESEARCH POR SETTER SCH00I4, lf4a (RSI) 

1700MivkftStr$tt 

Phiiadolphli. Pinmytvwiit 10103 

7«)tptem: (215) SiMlOO, Ext 37t 

Contact : Joanrw B. Stoftt 

D(r$ctor of SptcW Edgcttkm 

Aframfromt^aluraouof iducattor) fartho HantHeappad 
provkM fundi for tha Spacial EdMcalion OMdon of nM$ to 
dav^top CkeHie^'^ of ^. l» 90-142 f^tlm O wo 'ooo i Tmt^ 
{%\n^% ooplat $3.00, 1 0 eoplat $27.00« 10 otfiit $1 3$.0O: no 
eharfff for pimapa and handlb«; ordari tMdar $9.00 RMMt tM 
prapald). 

Intandad far rapuior otaaroam.atachart* tha fulda aamoln* 
thratmtjoftKtlont; (1) anaMpUnattonofthaporpotitond 
n«jor provltlont of Public Law $4-142; (2) QMMlOfll noihon 
moft f rtquantfy itk about tha law Mid antt^wt t« thata «Mt^ 
tiom: and (3) actMtlat to halp taachart prapan thomaalw ond 
thtlr ftudantt for (n^lamanttnfitha irw. Ona appindtx raaiata* 
{n lay tarmt tha hipM^huof tAa Fadaral raoutattoni, and anothar 
providat an annotatfd bblfoorap^ otpaeiaity prapaiad for 
dawoom taad>ars. Tha fulda moi fitki taitad with tiochart in 
both ilamantafy and Moondtry tchoott. A f raa lirocfwra it 
iMaitabfa upon rtquan. 



Othar raaourcM on thli.toplc may ba obteintd 
by contKilnp ftRS at tSa NKlonat Cantar for 
Afiaarch tn Vocational Ed^lon. Taiaphont: 
($14) 4$&066S 



Tha KMauraa & Kaf arral $arvlof ii pert of tha 
RoMarch ft Dovatopmwtt Exchaf^ which U 
sponvcKfd by tha Matianal lf«^ of 
£d(MCtl«i,W«ihintton,O.C 2020$. 



RESOURCE & REFERRAL SERVICE 



to.a 



7/27/7$ 
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SAMPLE 9 A 



1. ;R^siOurces for> -Competency B^^^^ Graduation Requirements 

.2» Rlsaupc^^ f 6j! Ev^afTuating teacHer Performance 

3, Resources for Scliobl Energy Heeds ♦ 

4. RMdurciei for AsMsiing Stiiflen^^ . 

Si Resources, for Improving: the Reading Abil ity of Adults 

6i Resourced for Hetric ^EdMcati tin: 

7. Resources for .Citizen .Involvement in Education 

8. Resources for Educating Gifted and talented Students 

9. Resources f6r^K-12 instructional Material? on. Wornen's Educational Equity 
10. Resources for^Developing. Individualized Ete^^ Programs (lEPs) for 

Handicapped. Students' 

U> Resources for Financial Infonjiati on for School Districts 

12. Resources for Bilingual Education 

13. Resources for Reducing and Preventing School Violence and Vandalism 

14. Resources, for Full Utilization of School Facilities 

15. Resources' for Functional Literacy 

16. Resources to Access Innovative Educational Programs 

17. Resources for preventing Child Abuse and Neglect 

18. Resources for Parent Education ^ ♦ 

19. Resources for Competency-Based Adult Education 

20. Resources for Nutrition Education ' w -, r, 

21. Resources for Helping the Handicapped Gain Access, to Educational Programs 

22. Resources for School Discipline 

23. Resources for Teachers' Centers 

24. Resources for School Desegregation 

25. Resources for Nondiscriminatory Testing and Measurement 

26. Resources for Consumer Educatijon 

27. Resources for Television in Education 

28. Resources for Assessing Or'al and Written Communication Skills 

29. Resources for Developing Oral and Written Communication Programs 

30. Resources for Microcomputers in Education 

31. Resources for Rural Education 

32. Resources for Stress Management 
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SAMPLE 10 



RESOURCES IDENTiFiED THROUGH THE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
EXCHANGE ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND/OR 
SPECIAL POPULATJONS 



Private Orginlzations and Associations 

Afncrican Association of Community and Junior Colleges (AACJC) 
Suite 410 

One Dupont Circle, N«W« 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 293*7050 

This association promotes the interest of ,cc«inun1ty-ba$ed iilgher educa- 
tional institutions on the national level and acts as^a liaison between' 
the federal government and these institutions* It conducts research and 
development projects on instructional materials and information to assist 
members in improS/ing coRimunity and junior college education. Its dissem- 
ination activities include the Community and Ounior College Journal and an 
annual directory of community » junior, and technical colleges. 

Council for Exceptional Children (CEC)- 
1920 Association Drive 
Reston, VA 22091 
(703) 620-3660 

The Council promotes the advancement of all exceptional children and youth* 
both handicapped and gifted, in the U.S. and Canada* Its work includes an 
extensive publications program; policy research and implimientation pro- 
grams; conferences, conventions, and seminars; and technical assistance and 
information services. Dissemination activities include publication of two 
journals, Exceptional Children and Teaching Exceptional Children ; a news- 
paper; resource library; training Institutes; and an annual International 
convention. 

National Association of State Directors of Special 

Education (NASDSE) 
1201 16th St., N.W., Suite 610E . 
Washington, DC 20036 
(202) 833-4193 

This association promotes leadership for the development of educational 
services and facilities for exceptional children, youth, and adults. It 
conducts studies and offers courses of action on problems and issues and 
provides inservice training/technical assistance lor state education agen- 
cies. In addition, it acts as a liaison with education agencies working 
with and for exceptional children. Its dissemination activities include 
publications, audiovisual presentations^, and training conferences and work- 
shops offered as needed. 

National Vocational Guidance Association (NVGA) 
Two Skyline Place, Suite 400 
5203 Leesburg Pike 
Falls Church, VA 22041 
(202) 483-4633 p 

This association promotes vocational guidance and career planning; 
increased recognition and status for the profession of counseling; and 
improved skills, systems, and standards of service in counseling. Dis- 
semination activities include publication of The Vocational Guidance 
Quarterly and the NVGA Newsletter. 
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/^rlcan Vocational Association (AVA) . 
2020 N. i4th SU 
Arlington, VA 22201 
(703) 522-6121 

This association Is Involved In a wide variety of activities related *o the 
1iiprove«ent of vocational education. Typical activities include organizing 
* conferences and sfWinirs to help 'members develop professionally; presenting 
the views of the mtmbership to Congress and federal agencies; and conduct- 
ing research projects and disseminating findings. Dissemination activities 
* Include publication of a monthly journal , VocEd ; a n^wslejtter, Update ; an 
annual convention; and leadership training workshops. 

V 

Databases 

A database is aijy file of inforwatlon of Interest to educators that can be 
accessed' by computer* 

r 

CEC (Exceptional Child Education Resources) 

This Is a cofliprehensive computerized database covering dpcurnents on the 
education of hartdictpped and gifted children. It also Includes, docu- 
ments on other aspects of handicapped/gifted populations when applicable 
as, for example, those on bilingual populations, the culturally different, 
or adults. The types of documents Included In this database are books, 
literature, guides, journal articles, manuals, newsletters, conference/ 
research reports, and nohprint media. 

SSCI (Social Scl search) 

This jdatabase covers every area of the social and behavioral sciences: 
anthropology, archaeology, area studies, business, finance, communications, 
health, criminology^ demography, economics, education, ethnic groups, geog- 
raphy, history* Information, international relations, law, linguistics, 
management, marketing, philosophy, political science, psychology, psychi- 
atry, sociology, statistics, and urban development. More than 1,500 jour- 
nals are the source docuinents for this database. 

Clearinghouses ' 

A clearinghouse Is any organization or project that. acquires and shares Informa- 
' tion resources on specialized topics. 

Clearinghouse .on the Handicapped 
Office for Handicapped Individuals 
Department of Education 
330 C Street, S.W. 
Washington, DC 
(202) 245-1961 

The major function of this clearinghouse Is to Improve Information services 
for all -handicapped individuals, those serving the handicapped, and Inter- 
ested members of the public. It refers inquiries to appropriate informa- 
tion sources. 
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other Dissemination Networks 

National Network for Curriculum Coordination in Vocational and Technical 
E ducation (NNCCVTE) . This network, funded by the U.S. Department ot Lduca- 
tion, consists oT six 'regional curriculum coordination centers with liaison 
representatives in each state and territory. The major function of the net- 
work is to provide information, instructional materials, ihservice training, 
and technical assistance to help states improve their curriculum development 
and management practices in vocational and technical education. The centers 
emphasize the adaptation or adoption of federal, state, or locally developed 
materials to conserve resources and improve states' capabilities in curriculum 
development. The six regional centers and the states they serve are shown in 

sample 11. / 

/ 

Resea rch Coordinating Units (RCUs) . RCUs are located in every state and 
are designed to assist the state director of vocational education in carrying 
out that part of the vocational education legislation dealing with improvement 
of programs. They do this through support of research programs, exemplary and 
innovative programs, curriculum development programs, and dissemination of 
information on these programs. The RCUs use vocational education program 
improvement funding, either directly or by contract, for projects relating 
to (1) applied research and development in vocational education; (2) experi- 
mental, developmental, or pilot programs to test the effectiveness of research 
findings; (3) improved curricular materials for existing programs and new cur- 
ricula- and (4) the development or installation of exemplary and innovative 
programs. Dissemination of the results of funded projects is a major respon- 
sibility of the RCUs. You may contact your RCU through your state department 
of education. 

Nation al Diffusion Network (NDN) . Funded by the National Institute of 
Education as part of its Research and Development Utilization program, NDN 
encourages the use of innovations in solving educational problems. NDN 
gathers information about i nnovations— projects , products, and material s-- 
for review by the Joint Dissemination Review Panel (JDRP). The JDRP review 
ensures that innovations disseminated by NDN are of high quality. Innova- 
tions approved by JDRP and disseminated by NDN are described in the catalog 
Educational Programs That Work (1981). 
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SAMPLE 11 
NNCCVTE REGIONAL CENTERS 



jterthHft^ Curriculum Coordination Ctnttr 

Sttttt ind ttrrltorles served: Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, Vermont, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Nalne, Hassachusetts, New Hawpihire, New York 

^lureau of 't)ccupat1onal and Career Research Development 
/:D1v1sl04) of Vocational Education 
/ ZZ$ West State .Street 
Trenton. W 08625 
((09) 292*6562 



Southtastem Curriculum Coordination Center 

Statet served: Tennessee, Kisslsslppi, Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, Kentucky, South Carolina, 
AlabaiM 

Wsilsslppi State University 
Kfseajrch and Curriculum Unit 
Dfawer DX 

MUsl'sslppI State, NS 39762 
(601) 325-2510 



East Central Network Illinois Vocational Curriculum Center 

States served: Illinois^ Delaware, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Indiana, West Virginia, Virginia. Maryland; 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Michigan, District of Columbia 

£CN/IVCC 

Sangamon State University 
^ringfleld, IL 62700 
(217) 786-6600 



Midwest Curriculum Coordination Center 

States served: Oklahotna, Arkansas, Texas, Kansas, M1ssoh|1, Nebraska, New Mexico, Iowa, Louisiana 

State Department of Vocational and Techh'Cal Education 
1515 West 6th Avenue . 
Stillwater, OK 74074 
(405) 377-2000, ext. 261 



Northwest Curriculum Coordination Center 

States served: Washington, Alaska, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, Oregon, Utah, 
Wyoming 

Commission for Vocational Education 
Building 17, Airdustrial Park 
MS LS— 10 
^ ^ Olympia, WA 98504 
(206) 753-0879 



Western Curriculum Coordination Center 

States and territories served: California, Arizona, Hawaii, Nevada, American Samoa, Guam, Trust 
Territory of Pacific Islands 

University of Hawaii 
College of Education 
1776 University Avenue 
Wist 216 

Honolulu, HI 96822 

(808) 948-7834 - 
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Information Products 



Vocational administrators should feel encouraged that their information 
needs are receiving greater attention. Materials can be obtained through 
ERIC and such organizations as the American Vocational Association and the 
American Association of Community and Junior Colleges. The National Center 
for Research in Vocational Education regularly develops resources for voca- 
tional administrators, specifically those being produced under the sponsorship 
of several states that financially support the Consorti urn. for the Development 
of Professional Materials for Vocational Education. 

Three additional reference materials from the National Center's Clearing- 
house may also be useful to you if you are seeking information on products and 
funded projects in vocational education. Resources in Vocational Education 
(RIVE), a bimonthly index, lists all documents contained in Resources In Edu- 
cation (RIE) that pertain' to vocational education, as well as all vocational 
education projects in progress. RIVE can be obtained from the National Center 
by subscription. Projects in Progress: A Report for the Coordinating Commit- 
tee on Re search in Vocational Education is a compilation ot resumes on ongoing 
projects in career education, vocational education, and education and work for 
each fiscal year. The contracts and grant awards reported in this document 
are administered by the Department of Education's Division of Research and 
Demonstration and Office of Career Education, the National Institute of Educa- 
tion the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education, and other fed- 
eral'agsncies. Annual reports are available from the National Center; reports 
are also submitted for inclusion in ERIC as they are completed. Current Proj- 
ects in Voc ational Education: State-Administered Projects is e compilation 
of resumes of research, exemplary and innovative, and curriculum development 
projects administered by state departments of education through Research Coor- 
dinating Units (RCUs) each fiscal year. It is also available through ERIC. 

The following are categories of information product types, with examples 
of publications from the National Center. The items in sample 12 are also 
from the National Center. The publications in sample 12, which focus on serv- 
ing special needs populations, are just a few of the many products developed 
by the National Center in this area. They cover a range from research review 
and synthesis papers to handbooks and practical guides for use in the voca- 
tional guidance or instruction of students with special needs. 



Original Research Reports 

Original research reports usually present the theoretical base, method- 
ology findings, conclusions, and recommendations of a study, analysis, or 
evaluation conducted to provide answers to research questions, Researchers 
are the primary audience for such reports, although administrators doing 
extensive work in a problem area might refer to the findings and conclusions 
of such a report. 
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SAMPLE 12 



PUBLsCATiONS ON SPEC5AL WEEbS POPULATJONS 
AVAILABLE FROM THE NATIibNAl. CBHtm 



nn 171 "It isn't E*$y 8«ino Sptcltl*'--! li ke You When I Khow Youi Att1tudiniii t»rr1ers 
ta ftis ^nsi" Vo?l"?onn\duc«tion for jfandlcppfd ittudtnts by Lynn . Mot. 

W) 175, "It Isn't E«sy Being Stxclar-^Let's Mofk T ogether; Inteirventkii Striteiiles for 
learners wUh sped «i lietds . Mi ; \ 

R0 176 nt isn't E«sV telna Spec1«1*-4 ^t/:5_Flhl the SpecUl Peoplfi id4 ntlij>in£ . «nd 
locttins-ihe Ipeei*' Heeds- Le«ri> e,rs, ia^!> " ' 

RO 177 "It isn't E«sy ftejng- Si>*ci»)5.^-Here, Aft Programs T htt Worb St1eciedAV6c«t1on»V 
Proqrews end Vwtices for l eerners with Specui neeas ., T 

RO 178 "It Isn't Easy Being Spec1«f-~Res6urces; Agencies and Org«n1zat1oiis.-Th«t SerVe. 
^ci al Weeds Learners' . ' ' " ; 

RO 184 -It Isn't E'**^ Being Special "-.Let's Help Spe cial, Needs_Liarnerst At Respurc^, 
^^^^ T! mrynHocaTT onaT eSucafeion leichers by lenie Ifenniston >. Nancy Lutt^.-lena 
Hutchison, and others, wsli U 

BB 50 "It Isn't Easy Bei nc; S pecial "-^Resources; Materials for Sp ecial Weedi Learners. 
1575 (a comprehensive bibnograpnyi i 

IN 145 c.irianr^ tto^ds of S pecial Populations t>y Thelms C. Lennon, 1979 (1ncl|des definl- 
lions and charaqteristics of tnese populations) i 

SN 25 Taking on Tomorrow by Ked White. 1980 (ide^s and experiences on malnsljreaming 
prograins for handicapped students in postsecondary schools) 

IH 205 Individualized Education Programs (I EPs); A Filmstrip/Audiotape for \)ocat1onal 
educators, l556 j 

IN 188 TnH<viri..a1iz> d Education Programs (lEPs); A Ha ndbook for Vocational Educators by 
U. Allen Phelps and Laurie J . Batchelor." \ 

IN 144 Development of I nHividu»Hzed Ed ucation Programs ( lEPs) for the Handicapped in 
■ WEICToFaTTHucation by Lore U a A. HcKinney and uonna k seay. isf/i< 

SN ?4 Workinq on Working by the Office of Radio and Television for Learnlngi M^BH Educa- 
^'^ tiSn FouSdatiSn. t979 (attitudes, insights, and practical solutions o^ vocational 
educators working with handicapped students) . 

IN 143 Least Restrictive Alternative for Handicapped Students by Lloyd H. Tlrjdan and 
John J. Gugerty. 19/9 I 

IN 134 Career and Vocational Development of Handicapped "Learners; An Annotated Bibliog- 
7aphy by Robert D» unaemian, j 

IN 135 The C areer and Vocational Development of Handicapped Learners by Oont^ E. Brolin 
and Oliver 1^. Kolstoe. 1978 '■ ! 

SM 21 Another Step-forward by the University of Florida, 1978 (set of fivefdocuments on 
" Sel^ful ly integrat ing mentally and physically handicapped student^ Into class- 
rooins) 

BB43 vocational Education for Special Needs Populations; A" ,{ ^"°tated Bibliography of 
Artic l es and Reports compile d by Joel H. H.agnos ano Kathleen A. jezierski, irf7r 

IN 119 Vocational Education for the Handicapped; A Review by Marc E. Hun>, 1977 
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EXAMPLE • Th e Identification and National Verification of Competencies Impor- 
tant to Secondary and Post-Secondary Administrators of Vocational 
Education— Final Re'port; Part I , 101 pp.> 19)/. 

This document explains the research and analysis procedures used to 
identify and nationally verify the competencies important to local 
administrators of vocational education. A list of the 166 verified 
competencies is provided. 



Research Review and Syntheses 

The development of a research review and synthesis paper begins with a 
review of all the literature representing the "state of the art" on a selected 
topic. Once reviewed, that literature is examined in a new way to identify a 
pattern, concept, or structure not previously evident. The review and syn- 
thesis paper "makes sense" of the literature on a topic, providing new infor- 
mation by synthesizing what exists. Most review and synthesis papers are 
intended for scholars, researchers, and other specialists, although vocational 
administrators and teachers may use them for a comprehensive understanding of 
a topic. 

EXAMPLE : Transferability of Vocational Skills: Review of Literature and 
Research , 51 pp., 19^6. 

This paper reviews the topic of transferability of occupational 
skills and describes the process and facilitators of skill transfer. 



Interpretations of Research 

Interpretations are analyses of research reports for a nonresearch audi- 
ence. Such products clarify or explain the meaning of research findings. 
Typical audiences include decision makers, teachers, and persons without a 
specialized background in a topic. 

EXAMPLE; Views on Community and Junior College Education , 13 pp., 1975. 

This publication includes a discussion of historical and future 
developments in community colleges, the role of the American 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges, considerations for 
community colleges in becoftiing community-based, and the role of 
community colleges in a changing society. 



Applications of Research 

Applications put research findings to practical use in handbooks, guides, 
curricular materials, audiovisual s, and how-to products for decision makers, 
administrators, or classroom teachers. The terms development and research and 
development usually refer to the production of such materials. 
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EXAMPLE: The nevelopmen t of Competency-Based Instru ctional Materials for the 
Weparation of Local Administrators ot Vocational Lducati on— Final 
Report: Part II , 1U3 pp., 1977, 
This document describes the curriculum development and field- 
testing procedures used by National Center staff to develop, field 
test, and revise competency-based vocational education administrator 
modules. The field-testing guidelines, instruments, and findings 
are included. 

Summaries, Abstracts. Annotations, and Bibliographies 

These are summaries that are designed as fact sheets or reference sources 
for any audience, including both researchers and practitioners. Such informa- 
tion products usually provide only enough information to allow individuals to 
decide whether additional information or the full text of a document should be 
consulted. Executive summaries, however, give busy decision makers a quick 
overview of the central concepts in an important topic or report, without 
requiring additional reading. 

EXAMPLES- The National Center publishes briefs summarizing the important 
issues covered in review and synthesis papers from the previous 
year. 

Resources i n Vocational Education (RIVE), Projects in Progress: A 
Report for the Coordinating Committee on Resea rch in Vocational 
P^.,.;.Hnn^ n H f^urrentFroTt K in Vocational b Qucation: State- 
9 jmrvTstered Projects are all examples oT summaries, abstracts, or 

annotations. 

Summary 

At this point, you should be well aware that there are many different 
types of informati on^ resou rces available and many different information 
si' &rces or agencies from which information about vocational education can 
Bi^DtiTTie-irnBipi^Tding on your particular need for information, you will have 
to ZtlmU which agencies are most likely to be able to supply the desired 
information. 

To help summarize the agencies most likely to be of help to vocational 
administrators, sample 13 presents information resources in education orga- 
nizeS arounS ?he foEr agencies that are the major suppliers of in ormation to 
vocational educators. While you should not restrict your search for relevant 
information to these organizations, you should probably contact one or more of 
these agencies during most information searches in vocational education This 
chart also lists ways in which the information can be obtained and the format 
of the information supplied by the various agencies. 

To help those who would like to approach the search for information by 
means of the specific type of information needed, sample 14 contains a list ot 
information resources in education organized by the typ_ej. of information com- 
monly needed. 
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SAMPLE 13 

iNFORMATION RESOURCES IN EDUCATION 



(organlztd by m J or InforMtlen iourcts) 



WHERE YOU 00 IF YOU NEED WHAt YOU 00 WHAT YOU GET 

(Resoiire*) (Typ«ft of Infomitllcn) (Accttt) (Format of Output) 



ERIC 

• your library or resourct 
center 

• monthly citalogs of 
abstracted documents 
(RU. cut) 

• computer search facility 

• microfiche collection 

• clearinghouse user 
services conrdlnator 


• research facts* findings 

• management and budgeting 
tools 

• project results 

• educational programs 

• currlculuQ 

• classroom techniques 

• evaluation tools, reports 

• pdpsrs, presentations 

• professional development 
materials 


• conduct a fsanuat s&t>rch 
of RIE and/or CUE 

« conduct a computer- 
assisted search 

• contact an ERIC 
clearinghouse 


• aoSbracvs or didi lograpnic 
references for a few 
documents or articles 

» computer printouts allowing 
selection, of print or 
nicrofkhe copies of actual 
docurpentSs ordered from 
ERIC Docu»ent Reproduction 
^ Service (tORS). 

• print or alcroflche copies 
of 'documents obtained 
directly from a search 
facility or microfiche 
collection 

• Information analysis and 
other products supplied 
by a Clearinghouse 

• Journal articles 


RftD EXCHANGE 

• QnC OT bnC SwUrbC QubU~ 

ments available on orga- 
nizations, consultants* 
neetlngs* databases, and 
clearinghouses 

• Regional Exchange 

• state representative 
(linker) to Regional 
Exchange 

• directly to the Resource 
and Referral Service 

> 


■ f f m* AnH 1 nr A 1 1 nn nf 

meetings, conferences 

• databases and clearing- 
houses, In addition to 
ERIC 

• organizations specializing 
In a topic area 

• experts or consultant 
specialists 

• school sites with ongoing 
proj^raAS 

• Infomatlon on new or 
unusual topics In edu- 
cation 

• brief overviews or sua- 
mirles on popular topics 


• obtain the source docu- 
ment and look up organi- 
zations, etc* 

• call your state repre- 
sentative or Regional 
Exchange ' ' 

• call Resource and 
Referral Service 


• referrals to organlza*. 
tlons, networks, meetings. 
Individuals, databases, 
clearinghouses 

• mini -lists of resources 
for ass1st{ince In ^certain 
areas of education 
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WHAT YOU DO 



WHAT YOU G5T - 



WATtOHALCfHTM 



# Infonwtlon on vocational 
education projects In 
progress 



• orlalnal research 
reports In vpca- 
tloAal education 

• research review and. 
syritiiteses^ 

• Interpretations, of 
research 

• appHcatlons of ^ 
reseaiTch, 

• suBxnarles, abstracts » 
annotations » Mbll- 
osraphles 

• currlculiM 



• call or write Prograa^ 
Infomatlofl Office. 
(800) 848-4815 

consult j^sources In 
Vccational Education 
~ Sit r ■ ' 
cwisuIt .frojKts in 
Progress; A Tteporf for 
yne'cooHrrnat^nr CowiYT* 
X iee on. netearch'tn^^ypcar 
ffofiaT Education uvatl-^ 
able in ElflC). - 
or 

• consult Current Projects 
in >^ Vocat1 onal-Educati on t 
Tlate«Miln t stered 
Projects (available In 

, - or 

• call or wrlte Publica- 
tions Office 

i800) 848-4815 
(614} 48$;365S 



« pews1etttr$> sass isalllngs, 
prpject/progrt© brochures 

• descrtpfldns of projects 
in/vbcatlontl education 



• print on' nonprint wterlils 



NNCCVTE 

(National MetworX for 
Cucr Ipul un * Coordi nitl on 
In Vocftlonal and Tech-. 
nical £<!uc«t1on} 



curriculum materials in 
vocational education 

inservlce training 

technical' assistance In 
curriculun developnent 



contact nearest Curric* 
uluA^Coordinatlon Center 
(CCC) or state liaison 
representative to the 
KHCCVTE 



• curMcUlue 

• workshops 

• technical assistance 

• training 
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SAMPLE 14 

INFORMAtlbN RESOURCES JN EDUCATION 



WHAT you K€U> 



WHEHeVOUOO 



• Curriculum niterftls 
« CUssrooa uchnlquts 



ERIC 

Kitlofitl Hctworl: for CiirrlcultM Coordinitfon 
In YocfiMonal and Ttchni«l £^iacition^(liHCCVTE} 

H«tf^l»f(«nter for Reitirch <n Vocit^onil 
Education 



* Frofesslonti d€v«lopMnt tools 

• Ksni^efient «nd budgeting tools 
9 Evil union tools» reports 



• ERIC 

# National Centtr for Research In Vocational 
Education ( Prcducts Catalds or Resotircts In 
Vocational EdOcatton) 



• Research reports 

• Project results 

« Infomitlon on projects In pro<2ress In 
vocational education 

• Review and syntheses of research 



• Rational Center for Research fn Vocational 
Education (Resources In^Vocet tonal -Education- 
or Program Infomatt on orf icej 

• ERIC 



« Inservlce tnining 

• Technical assistance in currlcul^w dfrvelofwwnt 



national ^^etwork for Currlculu* Coordina- 
tion In Vocational find Technical education 
(HNCCVTE) 

Katlonal Center for Research In Vocational 
Education (Prograa InfonwUbfi Office) 



• Hatlonal Meetings In educational topic areas 

« Up«to*date inforsiallon on net/ or unusual 
topics In education 

• Experts or consultant specialists or 
organizations providing technical assistance 



Research and Deyelopment (RIO) Exchange 
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The following "Case Situation 
Ms. Marlow^^a special educati 
nize an in'service program for 
Read the "Case Situation" and 
tion and samples provided in 
(1) describe how Ms. Marlow s 
search and (2) compile a list 
material resources that would 
inservice agenda. 



" describes a task faced by 
on coordinator, who must orga- 
instructors in her institution, 
on the basis of the informa- 
the previous information sheet, 
hould conduct her information 
of human, organizational, and 
be helpful in developing her 



CASE SITUATION 



Ms. Marlow, special education coordinator for a larg.e vocational institu- 
tion, has been asked by the director of instruction to develop an agenda for 
one day of an inservice program designed to sensitize instructors to the needs, 
of special students. The^ director of instruction has asked Ms. Marlow to con- 
centrate on three activities: (1) informing instructors about the needs of 
handicapped students, (2) providing them with effective instructional tech- 
niques for serving handicapped students, and (3) identifying available support 
services. The director has indicated that Ms. Marlow should locate resources 
for use during the inservice prograrrr. She will also have responsibil ity tor 
an ongoing resource update to keep instructors informed about materials help- 
ful to them in teaching handicapped students. She has six months in which 
to develop her agenda, locate resources, and present a plan for the resource 
update. 



NOTES 



ERIC 



Compare your completed written response to the "Case Situation" 
with the "Model Respohse" given below. Your response need not 
exactly duplicate the model response; however, you should have 
covered the same major points. 



MODEL RESPONSE 



Ms. Marlow should first review her own information resources. Has there 
been a pertinent article in a professional journal lately? Does she have 
professional contacts that might be helpful --a colleague in a professiopjil 
organization or someone in her state department, perhaps? Does anyone in her 
own institution have experience she could profit from? 

After reviewing her own resources, Ms. Marlow should then contact her 
institution's librarian for assistance. The information search they develop 
should include most if not all of the following: 

• A computer-assisted search of ERIC and the Council for Exceptional 
Children (CEC) database and/or a call to an ERIC clearinghouse 

• An information request directed to the regional Curriculum Coordina- 
tion Center of the National Network for Curriculum Coordination in 
Vocational and Technical Education (NNCCVTE) 

• An information request directed to the Resource and Referral Service 
(RRS) 

» An inquiry to appropriate other clearinghouses or resource organiza- 
tions 

• Consideration of the National Center's publications in this area 

The information-seeking activities should begin with a computer-assisted 
search of ERIC and CEC using descriptors for special populations and inservice 
education. Before conducting their own search, Ms. Marlow and the librarian 
might wish to call the user services coordinator at the ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Handicapped and Gifted Children and request both a search and a selected list 
of ERIC information analysis products on the topic. The ERIC search would 
provide Ms. Marlow with abstracts of documents and journal articles concerning 
guidance and counseling of handicapped students, educational resources, and 
inservice programs. Such material would be particularly useful in identifying 
reports on successful programs for handicapped students. The ERIC Clearing- 
house on Adult, Career, and Vocational Education would also be an appropriate 
resource organization. 

For curriculum materials, instructional resources, handbooks, and guides 
useful to instructional staff, Ms. Marlow could turn to other resources. Her 
nearest Curriculum Coordination Center should be able to provide curriculum 
materials for use with handicapped students in vocational settings. She mi^ht 
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wish to contact the Council for Exceptional Children and order their publi- 
cations catalog as yieVT. The Clearinghouse on the Handicapped represents 
another possible resource for curriculum materials". " 

Several resource organizations should be able to identify consultants 
with expertise in the special needs area. The Resource and Referral Service , 
for example, could refer Ms. Marlow to helpful contacts In planning her inser 
vice agenda. The RRS mini -lists on developing individualized education pro- 
grams (lEPs) for handicapped students and helping the handicapped gain access 
to programs would be handy reference materials on agencies concerned with . 
the education of handicapped individuals. The National Association of State 
Directors of Special Education , the American Vocational Association , and the 
National Vocationll Guidance Association might also provide assistance in 
locating resource persons and materials for the inservice program. 

The National Center publications from sample 12 are all targeted to 
Ms. Marlow's needs. These selettions are practitioner-oriented handbooks 
and guides that should be useful both for the inservice program and for 
inclusion in the resource update. 



Level of Performance : Your response should have included most of the same 
resource organizations and materials identified in the "Model Response." If 
you missed some of the key resources listed or have questions about any of 
the resources, review the material in the Information sheet, "Information" 
Resources for Vocational Education," pp. 25-50, or check with your resource 
person if necessary. 




The following "Case Study" gives a newspaper account of an edu- 
cational decision maker involved in researching program alter- 
natives for gifted children. Review the situation described 
and then (1) indicate whether the decision maker has conducted 
a thorough information search and (2) outl ine the sources and 
methods of information retrieval the decision maker could have 
used in formulating his alternatives. 



CASE STUDY 



The following is from an actual newspaper account of an educational deci- 
sion maker at work. ^ ^ 

SCHOOL CHIEF p'rESENTS ALTERNATIVES FOR GIFTED CHILDFEN 
Colijmbus Citizen-Journal 
\july 26, 1980 
p. 10, cols. 1-4) 



The assistant superintendent for curriculum for the Lancaster BoaM of 
Education has spent a year investigating programs for gifted children and 
presented the board with some alternatives this week. 

The school superintendent said it is impossible to estimate accurately 
how many students in the district would qualify for special education programs 
for the gifted, but he thought it might be in the neighborhood of 100 to 200. 

The assistant superintendent for curriculum described different means of 
funding the program, including some funds available from the state, kinds of 
programs that could be established, how to identify gifted students, cost 
options. 

He said the type of program chosen would determine if additional staff 
would be required. 

One alternative could be housing gifted students in a separate facility 
with their own faculty--the most expensive of the options. 

A second alternative would be a program in which the gifted would stay in 
their regular schools but be pulled out for special class offerings. The 
third would be to retain them in their regular classroom but give them dif- 
ferent tests and special challenges. 

The assistant superintendent said the third alternative is the least 
recommended but would be the cheapest to implement. 

The board took no action, but it will continue to study the options. 
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NOTES 




Compare your critique of the "Case Study" with the "Model Cri- 
tique" given below. Your response need not exactly duplicate 
the model response; however, you should have covered the same 
major points. 



MODEL CRITIQUE 



Information Sources the Decision 
Maker Could Have Used 

Local sources . The assistant superintendent might very. well have begun 
his information search using his own resources. He should have been aware of 
various print or nonprint materials or resource persons that could furnish 
some of the information he needed. Programs for the gifted are not uncommon 
today; he might at least have found some leads to follow in his se?rch for 
relevant information. 

Inf ormation systems and networks . The assistant superintendent could 
also have conducted a search of the tducational Resources Information Center 
(ERIC) and Exceptional Child Education Resources (from CEC). If he had chosen 
to conduct a manual search of ERIC, he would have consulted the monthly and 
semiannual indexes of Resources in Education (RIE) and the cumulative index 
of Current Inde x to Journals in Education , using such terms as gifted or aca- 
tdemT caTrFgifted . In light of the fact that he had one year in whicK to study 
the problem, a manual search would not have been the best means of accessing 
ERIC. 

Rather, he could have called a school system librarian or his nearest 
ERIC search service and requested a computer-assisted search on the topic. _ 
The topics to be included in the search are included in the article: funding 
sources, program alternatives, means of identifying gifted students, and cost 
options. A search analyst would have determined what information was required 
and how it would be used. The search strategy would have been developed on 
that basis. 

A good alternative to a truly comprehensive search would have been a call 
to the ERIC Clearinghouse on Handicapped and Gifted Children. The user ser- 
vices coordinator at the clearinghouse would be knowledgeable about programs 
for gifted students and would be the most appropriate person to conduct a 
comprehensive search. At the same time, the user services coordinator could 
recommend ERIC information analysis products, including review and synthesis 
papers, bibliographies, or summaries developed by the clearinghouse on the 
subject of gifted children. 

Resou rce organizations . Next to the clearinghouse itself, the Council 
for Exceptional Children is an excellent resource organization to contact for 
materials on gifted children. The publications catalog from the Council would 
have been an excellent resource for the assistant superintendent's study. 
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Another option would have been to contact the Resource and Referral Service |^ 
(RRS) at the National Center for Research in Vocational Education. The RRS w 
mini-list on innovative programs for gifted and talented students could have 
provided the assistant superintendent with the addresses of key programs to 
serve as models for his own program recommendations. 

Information products . The types of infonnation products most useful to 
the assistant superintendent would be final reports of projects dealing with 
gifted students, research review and synthesis papers covering the most impor- 
tant literature on the topic, annotated bibliographies, summaries, and over- 
views of the issues. Once again, ERIC information analysis products from the 
Clearinghouse on Handicapped and Gifted Children would have been appropriate 
resources. 

Thoroughness of the Decision Maker's Search 

The article suggests that the assistant superintendent covered the major 
areas of concern in developing program alternatives for the local school 
board. Other topics he could have considered include available curricula, 
required staff training, testing programs and procedures, available school 
sites, transportation concerns, and potential community resources. Unfortu- 
nately, we cannot determine the extent of the actual information search from 
the brief newspaper article. The article does illustrate the necessity of 
factual information in developing program options of this type. 



Level of Performance : Your response should have covered the same major points 
as the "Model Critique." If you missed some points or have questions about 
any. additional points you made, review the material in the information sheet, 
"Information Resources for Vocational Education," pp. 25-50, or check with 
your resource person if necessary. 
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ERIC 



Learning Experience III 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 




While working In an actual administrative .snuajlpni use • 
information resources to help dmprftve vocational education 
programs.* . r 



f ' ' 

As the need arises, use i»>formation re^pmejs to h 
improve vocational, ftducatl&n programs. | This will include— 



• applying the step/ involved in prjjbleni- soly.ing 

• determining the/points at which ipu will' need infor- 
mation / 

. locatin'g the sources of informatilon' useful to you, 
whether ERIC, RRS,-or another information source such 
as the National Center ( 

• applying' the guidelines for decjl si on making once 
alternative solutions are identified through the 
resources ■ ' 

NOTE: As you complete each of the iibpve activities, docu- 
ment your activities {in writing, o,h tape, through a log) 
for assessment purposes. ' 



"continued 



*If vou are not currently working in an actual administrative situation, this 
lam ng experience may be deferred, with the approval of your resource per- 
son, until you have access to an actual administrative situation. 
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Name 
Date 



ADMINISTRATOR PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Use Information Resources to Help Improve Vocational Education Programs 

Directions- Indicate the level of the administrator's accomplishment by plac- 
ing an X i n the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading. If, 
because of special circumstances, a performance component was not applicable, 
or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 

LEVEL OF PERI=ORMANCE 
^o<^^ 9<^' ^^"^ 



In using resources to help improve vocational edu- 
cation programs, the administrator : 

applied the steps in problem solving, including: 

a. sensing a need, problem, or difficulty to 
overcome 

b. diagnosing and stating the problem 

c. searching and retrieving information on 

the problem 

d. applying decision-making guidelines 

2. sought information for one or more of the 
following purposes: 

a. diagnosing the problem or needs and 

identifying the constraints 



b. becoming aware of facts surrounding the 
problem, research completed on it, expert 
opinion about it, and the range of alterna- 
tive solutions 
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□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □" □ 

□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 



□ □ □ □ 



□ □ □ □ D 01 



c. evaluating before and after action is taken. 

d. installing a course of action, an idea, 
product, or a service 

used the ERIC system in locating information, 
including: 

a. locating ERIC microfiche collections and 
search facilities 

b. locating and contacting ERIC Clearinghouses 
on the topic of concern , 

locating documents in RIE and CUE, using 
a manual or computer-assisted search 

d. selecting documents and articles appro- 
priate to the information need 

e. ordering documents 

used the Research and Development Exchange in 
one or more of the following ways: 

a. consulting Databases and Clearinghouses 

b. consulting the Meetings Exchang e 

c. consulting Human Resource Directories and 
Files in EduTcation 

d. consulting Private Organizations and 
Associations 

e. consulting Dissemination Networks 

f. contacting the state department represen- 
tative or Regional Exchange for specific 
information requests 

g. contacting the Resource and Referral 
Service for mini-lists or specific 
infonnation requests 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE J 
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LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



5, consulted other information resources, 
including: 



the National Center's products and services. □ □ □ □ □ Q 



b. the National Network for Curriculum 

Coordination in Vocational and Technical mm 
Education □ □ □ □ □ Li 

c. Resources in Vocational Education (RIVE) 

for appropriate education documents and , „ „ _ _ 

articles.. □□□□□□ 

d. Projects in Progress or Current Projects 

1n Vocational Education for funded research m^^m 
projects - □ □ U U U U 

6, located and used one or more of the following 
information products, including: 



a. 






□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. 






□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. 






□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. 






□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e. 


summaries, abstracts, annotations, and 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Level of Performance: All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT 
responses. — If any item receives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the adminis- 
trator and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities 
the administrator needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak 
area(s) . 
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